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“TO FRANCES BROWN. 


[Few of our readers need to be informed, that Frances Brown the gifted an- 
thoress of “ The Star of Ataghei,” and many other beautifal poems, 1s blind. ] 


Oh! exile on a sunless Shore ! where has thy spjmie been 

To learn the beauties of aworld which thou has®@never seen? 
How paintest thou the gorgeous hues that ne'er have biess’d thy sight, 
Oh, daughter of the gitted heart ! but daughter of the night ! 


In vain fog, thee spring’s first pale flower breaks from its icy tomb,— 
Jn vain for thee the summer rose puts forth its richest bloom,— 

In vain the tirits of autumn fail on blossom, leaf, and tree,— 

Tn vain—in vain these glorious things !—oh, all in vain for thee ! 


They lead thee to the verdant gien, and bid thy soul rejoice 
In listening to the sweetness of the silver streamlet’s voice ; 
Thine ear drinks in its melodies,—but ah ! thon Gost not know 
How beautiful it is wafch that silver streamlet flow ! 


They bring thee to the forest, and thou hear’st the leafy” trees, 
Now sighing in the hurricaue,—-now whispering in the breeze ; 
But thou canst not sce them standing in solemn beauty there, 

The pillars of the temple first sanctified by prayer ! 


The swan upon the glassy lake, the sail upon the wave, 

The dew-drops on the emerald turf, the sunbeam on the grave, 
The mist upon the mountain's brow, the rainbow in the sky : 

Ob, what can bring these glorious things before tuy darken'd eye ! 


Is it the sun’s reviving rays that speak to thee of light ? 

Is it the rose’s fragrance that tells thee it is brigh« ? 

Is it the wood-dove's gentile voice, and its fond mate's replies, 

That give thee gleams of bright. winged things, with loving human eyes? 
Oh ! chain’d in dark captivity upon a sinless shore, 

Sweet child of genius, tell me, where hast thou learn’d'thy lore ? 


SONG AFTER A TOAST. 


If he to whom this toast we drink 
Has brought the needy to his door, 
Or raised the wretch from rein’s brink 
From the abundance of his store ; 
If he has soothed the mourner's woe, 
Or helped young merit into fame, . 
This night our cups shall overflow 
In honour to his name. + 


If he be poor, and yet has striven 
To ease the load of human care, 
If to the famished he has given 
One loaf that it was hard ‘to spare ; 
If im his poverty erect 
He never did one deed of shame, 
Fill high! we'll drink in deep respect 
A bumper to his name. 


But rich or poor—if still his plan 

Has been to play an honest part, 
If he ne’er failed his word to man, 

Or broke a trusting woman's heart ; 
If emulation fire his soul 

To snatch the meed of honest fame, 
Fill high ! we'll drain a flowing bow! 

In honour of his name. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO CALDARO. 


EXTRAORDINARY PHENOMENA. 


| Martineau, wanes into the merest common-place, almost too credible to be 
| worth believing. 

{ have a turn for pilgrimages. “I wili go,” said I, “ to Caldaro: U will 

tee ihis living wonder, whose life seems a chapter taken out of the Golden 
| legend,’ aud presented, in emoodied reality, to the unsympathizing eves of 

a legend-slighiing nineteenth century.” I did not exactly swailow a// that the 

Hadgee gondolier (for he had been himself to Caldaro ) drawing, perhaps, as 
| mach upon devout imagination as upon memory for his facts, reported ; but I 
‘ thought, there is no sinoke without fire, and the nearer you get to the fire, the 
| more you are outof the smoke. Yes, | would go to Caldaro. Tvrol was 
\a good) place, were it nothing more, to cool in, afterthe heats of Venice. 

[am a person of suddea resolution. I dream away my time at a place, as 
| if] were never to leave it; until all at once comes an impulse from some 
unexpected quarier, and driit away elsewhither, still dreaming as go; and 
so I drift and dream. and dream aad drilt, and contrive to get over a good deal 
of ground, in the waking and sleeping worlds. 
| Leaving Venice is like finisuing a romance—like returning from the element 
of pvetic fiction to that of the prose of real life. You siep from your hall- 
door into a boat, and have an hour’s row before you get your feet under you 
\again, an hour of watery solitude before you see a human face, but those of 
the boatsmen thetrow you. You land at. Mestre, and feel as if you were 
cone back from the moon, or from the other world. Around and beneath you 
iyou find, once more, carth and things earthly, and the first of these is a cus- 
tom-houre 
| From Mestre a beautiful road leads to Ceneda, bordered with pleasant vil- 
| las, and bespeaking, by many syns, the existence of a gentry, a thing of which 
| there is notrace imany other part, that I bave seen, of ltaly—a land of ex- 
tremes, where, whatever is not prince is pauper at the same time. 
| ‘The postilions in these parts wear cocked hats, with black and yellow fea- 
| thers ; they also wear black and yeliow jackets, and have black and yellow 
|| tassels totheir bugles. la like manner the sentry-bexes and turupikes are 
‘painted in black aud yellow stripes, these being the armorial colors ot .\ustria. 
| In Ireland I used to hear that biack and yellow was the livery of anogher po- 
| tentate, who, however, is understuod to harbour very opposite feelings to 
| those entertained by the pious head of the house of Hapsburgh, on the sub- 
| ject of holy water. 
| The Brenner, which I had to cross before arriving at Innsbruck, is the least 
| considerable link in. the great Alpe chain, being, at the highest pvint of the 
| passage, only four thousand s.x hundred feet above the level of the sea. The 
| ascent is very gradual, and has net a recognizable feature of a passage of the 

‘Alps. Not a pateh of snow could I discover inany direction, but, en revanche, 

| there was plenty ofdust. However, the descent made up, at least, for some 
of these deficiencies. Evening came on, aud then night—the moon glorious. 
The way became steeper and steeper, cutting sharp zigzags down the flank of 
‘ithe mountain. Glens opened on the road side, going down intw an aby-s of 
| utter darkness, from the depths of which, the roar of torrents came up. Oa 
the other side a precip ce rose hke the wall of Tartarus, heaven-high. Be- 
tween the road and the gorgesthat bordered it was a wooden rail, with stone 
| pos's at interva's,—a sorry defence, for had even a lighter vehicle than mine 
| come with any force against it, there could not be a doubt of its giving way. 
| At last a turn of the descent brought innsbrack in sight, shining with an al- 
| most dazzling whiteness in the moonligat, the form of each building cut out 
| sharply on the dark plain, in which it lay, far, far below the point from which 
Llooked upon it, Another turn bid it; the vext brought it again in view ; 
| and thus, alternately losing and regaining sight of it, the descent of the moun- 
| tain was accomplished—the level valley reached—and, at length, the town 
| itself entered ; when, having passed under. a triumphal arch, that spans the 
principal street, I stopped at the Guidene Sonne, and, in a good supper, and 
| then an excellent bed, sooa forgot the Brenner, with its dust, its jolting, 


| its frightfulcescert. © 
|| The next dayI calledon Professor F——,to whom I hada letter of intro- 
| duction, and learned from hin that Jansbruck itself contained an embryo 
|Estatica, a person now in the earlier stages of the process through which the 
| Fraulein von Morel had passed, before reaching her present state of contem- 


Tt was the second time of my ating the city cherished of St. Mark ; and, plative perfection. in compliance witn my strongly urged wish, he expressed 


from my old quarters at Danicli’s, I loo 


ed out once more on the glittering) his readiness to take me tw see her, and, it being about one o'clock, Pp. mM, at 


sheet of the Laguna, broken with ships and churches, bristling with steeples) . nce conducted me to the house, situated inthe out-skirts of the town, where 
and masts, what belonged to the land mixing so strangely with what belonged she lived. It was the lrouse of a benevolent peasant, who had received the 
to the sea, that it was hard to say which seemed most out of its clement. sufferer into his family from motives of compassion. She was, [ gathered, an 
But the summer wasalready sufficiently advanced to reader Venice a much jerphan, unmarried, about thirty-three years of age; her name, Msria Facksch- 
less delightful place to linger and loiter away one’s days in than I had found i, linger. 

some years before, in the month of Octuber; and had it not beentor the re, On entering the house, we found some tweive or fifteen persons standing be- 
source offered me by the soirees of a much travelled frend, who bad taken a fore the bed on which this poor young woman lay, all gazing upon her with 
palazzo on the Grand Canal, and was “ at home’ toall the world, three ot evident wonder and pity. Ihe majority of these were females, whose tears 
jour evenings in the week, I should have been driven to continue my course, were flowing freely ; and even among the men that stood by I observed more 


northwards, much sooner than | ether wish or intended. 


than one wet cheek, Making way for Professor F——and me, those imme- 


One evening I had stepped out of one of the windows, and leaved over tbe} |diately before the bed retired a little; and a sight was presented to us for 
stone balcony. It was a stil nignt, and every sound from the canal below, which, I confess, | was nut prepared, and which was fitted to shake the 
came with perfect distinctness to wy ear. A group of gondolas lay directly) /nerves of the strongest. There lay the unhappy orphan in a state of convul- 


under where [ stood—they were thuse which were onvey M 


"s guests sive agony ; her eyes staring with an expression of the most intense suffer- 


to their respective homes, and the goudoliers. were holding a reunion ot their| jing ; her face turned towards the wall; her chest heaving with rapid laborious 
own on the canal, as their masters were doing iu the less roomy salons above., breathing, like an over-driven race-horse ; while, from her forehead, along the 
At the moment that I took my post within ear shot of their conversation, it| temp'es, towards both ears, large drops of blood gathered slowly, and then 
happened that one of the party was dilating, to the great edification of the rest, trickled freely over her face, and fell on the pillow. I could see no wound 
on a subject which had already occasioned me some lively twinges of curiosity,| from which this blood appeared to come; it rather seemed to ooze like sweat 
that, namely, of the Estatica of Caldaro, concerning whom, the speaker related) \from the pores of the skin. Her face was pale, with the exception of a bright 
to his admiring and unsceptical audience, wonders, beside which, all that has} /hectic spot on each check near the strained eyes ; the nostrils were dilated, 
ever been reported of the miracles of clairvoyance, {com Mesmer down to Missj\and the mouth open, panting for breath like one in the agonies of pulmonary 
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inflammation. Her arms lay cluse to her side, the hands firmly clenched sow and then, I could trace no symptom of the terrible agony through which, 
She was dressed in the usual style of the poorer Tyrolese peasants, a plain but a few minutes before, she had seemed to pass. 

coarse gown with a handkerchief cove. ‘ng the throat and shoulders, and had | It wasonly after I had been some time in the open air, and had eomposed 
a sort of large pillow lying on her knees and feet, which was frequently dis-) myself by a wafk under the trees of the avenue leading to the city, that I was 
placed in her convulsive struggles. PaterG——, a Franciscan friar, who) fully sensible how much my nerves had been tried by the extraordinary spec- 
stood at the foot of the bed, held or replaced this covering when thrown off; tacle | had been contemplating. 

and, during these struggles. which recurred at intervals of four or five min-| The next day I set off for Caldaro. It did not prove so simple a thing 
utes, sprinkled holy water upon her, avd recited a form of exorcism or rebuke} to procure access tothe Fraulein von Morl, as |] had found # to get a 
of the evil spirit, which, he declared, was vexing the poor sufferer | sight of poor Maria Fackschlinger ; for it was not untill had spent three days 

Retiring for a little from this dismal spectacle, and so making way in my! in the village, and had severai conversations with the worthy Pater Capistran, 
turn for fresh spectators, who came and went in a continuous stream, I found,| tre confessor of the Estatica, that | was admitted to the apartinentaf the 
in the adjoining room, a priest and the woman of the house, with some) Franciscan convent, to which she has been removid, and where she is treated 

, I learned some particu-| with a care and skill to which some of the worst symptoms of her extraordi- 
lars relating ro the phenomenon | had witnessed. | nary disease have, already, in soime measvre, given way. 

Maria F. has, for many years, been in a strange state of body and mind; It was animpressive and singular spectacle that greeted me on entering 
often sick and always feeble, she is unable to earn her bread, her utmost capa | the chamber which she inhabits, a neatly furnished apartment, with a small 
bility being to knit a stocking, or do alittle easy house-work. She had often} house altar on one side, and over against it the bed on which Maria was then 
fasted for a long period, and at no time eats much food ; has been subject to kneeling, in that state of ecstacy of which | had heard somuch. Pater Ca, - 
fits, and * harassed by evil spirits,” although of a devout cast of mind. She! istran, who had conducted me to the convent, had retired to speak with some 
has often—the reader will be s» good as to bear in mind, that I simply “ tell, other candidates for admission, and I was thus left alone with her, and had 
the tale as ‘twas told to me”’—she has often vomited nails, pins, pieces of ample time and opportunity for undisturbed observation of, certainly, the most 
glass, and such like objects, extreme pain, of course, attending every such) astonishing spectacle I had o that time seen. The room was partially 
evacuation. | darkened by a white window @@rtain, yet not so much as to obscure the sight 

For the last few months these severe attacks of convulsion, blood-sweating, of any odject init. The cooing of a pair of turtle doves, whose cage hung 
and vomiting of pieces of iron and glass, have become periodical, recurring outside the open window, seemed rather to add to, than disturb the intense 
every Friday. The access begins every Thursday evening, or at an early) feeling of peaceful stillness that prevailed. But the one centre of interest in 
hour on Friday morning, and contiuues until three o'clock, p. m, of that day, this sient, death-like chamber was the form that knelt on the bed® J stood 
when she undergoesa sort of death, and remains for atime as one actually within two paces of her: there was nothing to interrupt my view. I had, all 
dead, after which she awakes calmly and placidly as a child from sleep, re- to myself, the spectacle which for the last eight years, thousands had come 
cognizes those aroucd her, and returns, for a another weck, to her wonted| froin far aud near to see. That which many, who had made long pilgrima- 
state of feeble health, and to her customary occupations. «| ges for the purpose, hed obtained but a momentary glimpse of, and that over 

I found much contradiction in the suppositions of those present asto the the heads and shoulders of an excited crowd of wunder seekers, who literally 
true character, causes, and purpose of such an extraordinary visitation, some) tore the clothes from each other’s backs, and some of them the nails from 
holding the phenomenon for natural, others for supernatural, and, among those their own fingers, in the struggle to get nearest to the object of curiosity, I 


ofthe latter opinion, some judging it a satanic obsession, others a miracle of, could contemplate tranquilly and at my leisure, with nothing to mar, but, at 
| the same time, with nothing to exaggerate the effect which the object before 


others, from whom, as also from Professor F 


divine grace. 
I was recalled from the outer room by aloud moan from the sufferer, whosc me was intrinsically calculated to produce. Dr Wittman of Innsbrock, who 


expression of countenance had, since my withdrawing. undergone a marked visited Caldaro in 1838, as a sort of (self-appointed) advocatus diaboli, to 
change. She was evidently struggling to vomit something, and yet seemed elicit all such circumstances as might serve to bring the case within the cate- 
more than once, when she had brought it up, to swallow it again, netwithstan-| gory ofthe natural, toldme that two thousand juilgrims would, at that time, 
ding the most solemn adjurations of Pater G—, to give it out of her mouth into} enter the village in one day. He found the stairs so full of people that he 
his hand. reached the room where the phenomenon was, only by being hauled up, from 
At this moment I remarked a singular convulsive motion in the region of the lower flight to the upper, over the banisters ; and he was fain to congrat- 
the stomach, accompanied with a sharp, crackling sound, asif small bladders ulate bimselt, after passing a few minutes at her bed-side, on reaching the 
were swelling and bursting within her. Pater G——took a crucifix of black foot of the stairs again with his ribs unbroken. Of those who fairly eucoun- 
wood, such as friars usually carry, and placed it on her stomach, repeating at tered the perils of the ‘ getting up stairs,” there were not afew who arrived 
the same time his usual form of exorcism ; but scarcely had the sacred object im a state very near nudity at the goal of toeir efforts. At times the press 
lain there for a moment, when it was violently jerked up, and thrown off, as if) Upwards was so great, and so to speak, so blindly furious, that those already 
struck by some power from within the patient's body. ‘Ihe bystanders uttered) above had no way of making room forthe others, but by being jet down by 
acry of horror. The Patertook it up, laid it a second time on the same plece, Means of ropes frem the window, 
with a solemn command, in the highest of al! names, that it should abide there.|| The impression which the Estatica of Caldaro made upon me, was that ofa 
But again, with more violence than before, it was jerked up and thrown off. \c/azrvoyante in the highest degree of magnetic affection. Let me not be mis- 
This, which was evidently the effect of some aLaormal muscular action, visibly understoud. I do not believe that she had been “* mesmerised.” The strict- 
agitated and disconcerted the Pater, who was, one could see, under the im-) °st investigations have been set on foot, by qualified persons, as to this point ; 
pression that the devil was too many for him: drawing, however, from a pock- /aed no ground has been found toexist for suspecting any thing of the kind. 
et in his sleeve, a small silver medal, or something, as it seemed to me, like Neither are the phenomena such asthe subject of mesmeric operations gener- 
part ofa silver watch-case (it was a reliquary) he said— This is a relic of a ally present. But there 1s sucha thing as spontacous clarrveyance, the mani= 
great saint, and I command, in the name of God, and by virtue of the merits festations of which are much more wonderfu), and of a higher order, than these 
of the saint, that it lie still and work stillness, where [ place it.” Hereupon aftificially produced. | have met with a good deal of seli developed mesmer- 
he laid it where he had previously placed the crucifix, and the agitation in- )!sm, and have no doubt that it furnishes the solution of many strange appear- 
stantly ceased, and the noise inside died gradually away. ||ances which recent timeshave brought forth, under the names of * posses- 
Now whether the relic was a conductorof magnetic virtue, such as writers sions,” * inspirations,’’ * visions,” ** gifts of tongues,” and the like. Itis a 
on Mesmerism declare to be used with great effect, or whether it so happened| form of disease, the pre-disposition to which, lies in nervous and melancholic 
that the convulsive paroxysm at that moment came to an end, and so subsided) temperaments, and which claims kindred with hysteria, epilepsy, and some of 


spontaneously, | leave the reader to judge for himself. I, for my own part, the most appalling ‘“ ills, that flesh is heir to.” 
incline to the magnetic view. of a ¢ Living, yet scarcely breathing ; motionless as if the directing spirit had 
Being resolved to see the end of a phenomenon at once so fascinating and already fled from the pale and emaciated frame ; present in body, ye, to all 
so repulsive, I r. mained in the house till three o'clock ; occasionally going from, appearance, absent in spirit, and unconcious ofall around her; near me, yet 
the outer to the inner chamber, and returning when any fresh cry or new fea-| so far, so inaccess:bly, unapproachably far from me; like one entranced, caught 
ture of the case called my attention to the sufferer. Once or twiee in the vio-, up to heaven, secing and hearing things unutterable ; Maria Mor! impressed 
lence of the paroxysms, she dealt the Pater a remarkably vigorous kick, and| me, I will confess, as | stood there, alone in her presence, with feelings which 
that without turning hereyes towards him. One of the bystanders, a priest,| I have not wordsto convey. Her large fall eye, so bright, yet so evidently 
told me that in the course of that morning she had spoken vioiently and abu | fixed on something beyond the range of sensuous vision, directed upwards as 
sively of the whole clergy, which, however, he did not impute to her, but to in earnest though submissive entreaty, her hanvs gently joined together be- 
the same evil spirit which, he doubted not, now brought her foot into such fore her breast ; the smali red spot or scar visible on the back of the hand next 
ride contact with the person of the good Franciscan. ‘ ime ; her head, thrown slightly back, andturned a little to the right; her hair, 
It was now drawing near to three o'clock, (I should have rffentioned that it of a bright brown, falling in wavy masses over her shoulders, and descending 
was Friday) and the room became gradually fuller as the crisis approached ‘almost to her knees, her white bedgown and petticoat, so clean, so becoming, 
The substance she had in her throat or mouth had, it would appear, found its so sculptorally simple, her position—in a word, her whole appearance, sugges- 
way into her nostril, for she put her hand repeatedly to her nose, and pressed ted the statue of a worshipping angel, or of a praymg Samuel, chiselled by a 
her finger on the left side of it, as indicating the seat of a pain which caused master's hand in the marble of Carrara. 
an increase of her moaning. I called the attention ofthe Pater to this, and, I had been, perhaps, ten minutes in the room, when Pater Capistran returned, 
after some labour, he succeeded in bringing down the nostril a piece of coloured ‘bringing with him two ladies and a gentleman, who were on their way from 
bottle glass, about an inch long. avd half an inch broad, the rugged edges of some city of Rhenish Prussia to Rome, aud had catled, as almost all devout 
which had in its passage lacerated the inside of her nose, so that it now bled Rowan Catholics do who pass through Tyrol, to see Maria. One of the ladies 
copiously. He exhibited this object to the by-standers, whose expressions of Was so deeply touched by what she saw that she began to weep aloud. I 
sympathy for the tortured creature were loud and affecting : he then laid it on looked at Maria, and then at Pater Capistran, in a way that expressed my fear 
the table, be-ide a number of substances, which had come from her on pre- that such a burst of feeling m ght disturb the sufferer who was the cause of it, 
vious occasions. ‘/but the Pater in return, through a significant smile, gave me to utderstand 
At length the hour of three came : her breathing continued as hard drawn | |that there was no danger of her being disturbed by any thing of the kind. I 
as ever, but became broken and fitful: she stretched herself out at fall length) then recollected what! had read and heard of her being, during her ecstacies, 
as if pressing herself violently against the bloody pillow, and after a few gas- totally insensible, as well to sound as to feeling ; and, in particular, what had 
pings, such as are only seen and heard from a death-bed, she uttered 4 cry, been related to me, from his own observation, by Professor S of Munich 
not loud but so deep and dreadful, that every one around wept aloud, and |(@ staunch Lutheran, and my very good frend,) that the flies at such times 
some devoutly commended her soul to God, and then she sank together as crawl, not only over her whole face, but even across the open eyes, without 
one who had really expired, and lay without sign of life for some time. I wil] occasioning the contraction of a muscle. 


confess that | hoped she was really dead, and that her sufferings were over for, As we stood gazing, a suddefi change in Maria’s attitude arrested ouratten- 
ever —that the miserable tragedy I had witnessed was to be repeated no more | tion, and, I own, startled ne for the moment, as if I had seen a dead body 
But, on approaching te bed-side again, I fou.d her already come to iene er She clasped her hands firmly together, and dropped her head forward 


calmly looking up. with intelligence in her eye, into the face of Pater G—., [with her eyes shut, her expression being that of one overwhelmed by some 
\\great sorrow ; in the next moment she bent herself forward so much that [ 


who spoke encouragingly to her,and placed in her hands the very crucifix!| 
which had been twice thrown off her body, but which she now clasped with||expected to see her fall on her face on the bed. She then raised her head, 


both hands, and looked upon it with an expression of religious love. Her) opened her eyes, and, extending her hands as wide as possible, resumed her 


breathing was now so calm that I could not 


it ; and, but fora heavy sigh) |look of beatific contemplation, Pater Capistran hereupon said that as her 
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continuing long in that position had often terminated in violent convulsions which had not been washed for years!! Her clasped hands seemed to have 
on her returning to consciousness, or, as he expressed it, being “ called back ulcerated and grown together, and were likewise in a similar filthy state from 
to herself,” he would now bring her out of her ecstacy, and so give us an op-| the frequent discharge of blood which had issued from a large wound on each 
tunity of speaking with her. Accordingly he went upto her and said in baud, as if a sword, a nail,or other sharp instrumeut, had been long ago driven 

er ear, twice orthree times, “ Maria!’ with increasing emphasis, as her ab-|(hrough them both. Her eyes were sunken ; but their glance was not wi 
straction seemed not to yield to his first low call: at length her hands! out meaning—to me her look seemed to reveal a depth of suffering and sor- 


dropped to her sides, and she turned her face towards him, with a beam of row, inexpressible, hopeless. There was a sort of convulsive movement of 
ected, the throa‘, as if she was trying to swallow her saliva, but the mouth seemed 


consciousness in her eye, and a sweetness of smile | certainly had not exp 
sinking gradually back at the same time into a reclining posture. We were 50 dry that there was nothing at all to swallow. Her knees were drawn a lit- 
now, in succession, presented to her by the Pater; she welcored each by a tle upwards, so that the feet, which, as weil as the bands, bear the “‘stigmate,” 
friendly nod, and, as { stood nearest to her, she gave me a little coloured were covered by the bed-clothes. Her oniy clothing seemed to be a coarse 
print, of the kind so common in all Roman Cathohe couutries, a picture of shilt, the bed-clothes were close up ts aer clasped hands, and her whole frame 
some saint, I forget whom. While receiving this present, I had an opportuni-| trembied as with a continual convulsion. Never have J seen a spectacle more 
ty of observing the marks on her hands, both inside and without. These full of disgust and horror. A disagreeable smell was also discernible in the 
were, as I was told, at first (in 1832) of considerable size, and bled freely‘at apartinent. [ could not help thinking that the evaporation of the blood from 
regular intervals; but of late they have closed up, diminished in size, and now, her head, hands, and feet, was the chief cause of it. A question was cngprried 
present the appearance of a bright red spot on each palm, and corresponding to me by the seeming attempt to swallow which I have already noticed. Did 
spotson the back of each hand, between the first and second metatarsal no one give her at any time a little water; or at least wet her lips! The?sis- 
bones. ter replied, “ Oh no, never!” Did she always sufler so much as just then! 
While the otbers were in their turn called forward to receive each a picture ‘‘ Ofven a great deal more.’ Why is the blood not washed off when itghas 
from the hands of Maria, I took my leave of her, and of the Pater, and, with. ceased to flow fora time! “She says she would die if she were wash- 
lively feelings of relief at finding myself once more in the healthy and glad- ed.”” And why not have her removed to a more comfortable house! ‘4She 
some presence of earth and sky, set forward on mygjourney down the valiey| says she would die if removed from the bed where she lies.” Why is 
of the Adige. she left alone! “ No one can help her—she needs nothing—she desires 
Before leaving the sudject of the Fraulein von Morl, I may mention what nothing.” 
was told me by the Patez, that, in a former stage of her sufferings, detonations. _[ learned, further, that, when the dried blood falls from her face or hands in 
such as I had observed in the case of Maria Fackschlinger, were also heard’ crustor scaly-like pieces. it is then removed, but that the only part of her 
from within ier body :—“ Such reports,’ said the good friar, perhaps a little body that can be touched without producing convulsiuns, is her breast, which 
hyperbolically, * as if pistols were fired off in her belly ;’—also, that she, too, her sister sometimes spunges with cold water. Except in her intervals of 
like her fellow-sufferer, vomited pins, needles, splinters of glass, horse-hair, acute agony, when she cries aloud, so as to be heard far off, * O Iddio ! aju- 
nails of all descriptions,as well as broken knitting needles and spicule of bone. valem: !"’ she never speaks a word, save to her confessor ; however, she is in 
Nor did those objects come from her mouth only, but sometimes presented 90 ecstacy, like Maria Mori, but hears and understands all that is said in her 
themselves at different parts of the head,and were with difficulty drawn out by presence. 
her confessor. What was strange enough was, that all these shocking objects) After a few more queries I took my leave, ‘ntimating that I would proba- 
left no wounds ; the skin closed after them as if they had been mere drops of bly return with the barber-surgeon of the place, to whom I had an introduc- 
sweat. How these things came into her body she could not tell, but declared ion from a professor at Munich. | found him, however, so occupied with his 
that she saw them, in her visions, presented to her by demons, who urged her own wife, who was til, and whom he had just bled, that 1 could not get any 
to take them. additional information from him. i left kim, therefore, and returned to the 
Furtker, I must say that, when I saw this Estatica, she neither showed any house of Lazzari, which I found, as at first, locked up, and the sister away 
tendency to float in the air, nor was her skin Juminous, though, as Doctor En-! 1 the fields with the key. While standing at the door awaiting her comi . 
nemoser of Munich observes, the latter phenomenon is wot at all unusual in | could hear a sort of chirping or chattering noise inside, and on the eister’s 
ecstatic persons or spontaneous clairvoyantcs,aud is by no means to be attribut-| return with the key, found that a fresh feature of horrer had been added to 
ed to causes of a preternatural character. ; the dreadful scene which the bed of this poor sufferer afforded ; she was strug- 
On the morning after my departure from Caldaro, I started with a guide ling im a terrible convulsion, her eyes shut, her head thrown rapidly 
from Aver, one of the last German villages of Tyrol, to cross the Notter Joch from side to side, and her teeth crunching against each other with a sound 
to Capriana, one of the first exclusively Italian villages of that lovely and pic- that grated on the very heart strings of the hearer. ‘This was what I had 
turesque land. After some hours’ fatiguing climb, the mountain top was at heard outside. I could not but ask myself, how would a demoniac look, if 
length reached, and | descended into the mighty Fleimser-Thal, in which Ca- 00t so! 
priana lies. Saortly before reaching the village, we met a party of about six, ‘Te sister, who had manifested some surprise at my returning so soon, be- 
or eight persons, who had just left it, and were beginning the ascent of the) came now impatient of my longer stay, and called to me repeatedly, “ Basta 
mountain by the path we were leaving behind us. One ot these I found to be signor !"’ Therefore, after once more narrowly looking at the unhappy suf- 
the priest of the village, and another a strange priest, returning from Italy, the ferer, and. in particular, at her hands, to see if any fresh blood was oozin 
only one of the party who could speak German, We stopped to converse for fiom the wounds, (which, however, I could not observe to be the case,) | 
amoment. ‘I need not” said the last-mentioued ecclesiastic, * ask the object finding all further information on the spot quite inaccessible, { left the house 
of your visit to this wild place ; for no one thinks of coming here except to with a sad and sickened heart, and renewed my journey down the valley to 
see the Addolorata. You will behold a wonderful and an edifying sight ; the Nevis and Trient. But for many a mile of the savage way did the form of 
more ‘so, as it is the day (Friday) on which the most interesting appearances the miserable suflerer of Capriaua, pursue me like a hideous spectre, and the 
present themselves. Ouly I fear,”’ he added, ** you will find no one in the place! sound of that horrid grinding of the teeth still rang in my ears. 
that can speak with you, for the italian in use here is scarcely intelligible be- Jt 1s much to be lawented that these extraordinary, but by no means uupre- 
yond the limits of the valley.” cedented cases, did not, from their commencement, come under the observa- 
This piece of information rather disconcerted me, but, as there was no help 'ion and conduct of some physician of sagacity and experience ; in particular, 
for it, I wished him felice viaggio, and entered the village. The appearance of one possessing competent physiviogical knowledge, and capable of eliciting 
of discomfort and of the extremest poverty was discernible even at a distance ;| the rich and important results which they offer for medical philosophy. Dr, 
but no idea of the squalid misery and filth of the place can be formed by any Evnemoser of Munich, to whom we are indebted for a valuable * History of 
one who has not been in an Italian village. J stood an instant, doubting whe-- Maguetismn,” visited Maria Morl, and collected all accessible information re- 
ther the path that led to the village afforded also a passage through the dirt) !ative, as well to her case as to that of Lazzari, and the results of his investi- 
and abomination of all kinds that met my eye,—and was not a little relieved gations, as published in his ** Magnetism, in Relation to Religion and to Na- 
when my guide, pointing to a low hovel, the second or third on the left, as one ture,” only make one regret that both cases were not placed under his perma- 
enters from the north, said, “ There is the house where the Lazzari lives.” 9€nt superintendence. 1 do not doubt that great advantages, as well to the 
I could not conceal my amazement, that one who for many years had occupied poor sutlerers theinselves as to the cause of science, would have been the con- 
so much of the public attention as she had done, and been visited by so many sequence. ‘The Italian doctor, under whose hands Lazzari, at the commecce- 
strangers from al) parts of Christendom, should be allowed to lie in a building Ment of her illness, came—the symtoms then being a total incapability of 
which, any where elsc, would scarcely be considered good enough for decent taking any food or drink whatever, together with an irritability of every sense, 
hogs. Yet so it was I stepped round with my guide, and knocked at two 2gonizing as that so terribly pictured by Eugene Sue, in the case of Jacques 
doors, not knowing which might lead to the inbabited part of the building. No. Ferrand—after long and mature consideration of all the circumstances, arrived 
one, however, answered from within, and I expressed some doubt as to the ac- at the learned and satisfactory conclusion, that “ the disease had its seat in the 
curacy of my guide’s information, who smiled at my incredulity, and replied |anatomico-physiological sphere of the nervoso-muscular system.” This medi- 
that he had conducted too many strangers to it, not to know the house well, ¢al sage seems to have soon got tired of endeavouring to reach a disease so 
but confessed he had forgotten which was the door. A woman from a ueigh-| cunningly seated ; aud the unfortunate patient passed from the hands of the 
bouring house at length came to vs, talked a while with the guide in the dia-| physician into those of the priest. Indeed there was no use in prescribing fur 
lect of the valley, and went away again. The guide told me what she had her, as she could as little swallow medicine as food,without consequent agonies 
said—namely, that the sister of Lazzari was gone out and had locked the door ;, t00 formidable to be provoked a second time ; and, when the author of the above 
that she was now at work in the field, but, as she had in all probability seen’ felicitous diagnosis visited her for the first time after she h@d taken some of the 
us descending the mountain, and well knew for what purpose strangers came pills (asafertida) ordered by him, her irritability was such, that she could bear 
this way, she would, it was likely, soon arrive to let us in. In effect, it was) aeither light, sound, nor smell. without falling into convalsions, accompanied 
not many minutes before the sister came—a dirty-looking peasant with a with wailings and cries, appalling to hear. ‘The doctor, in his report of her 
child of about a year old on her arm, equally dirty with herself, both in skin) case, observes, but briefly, and as if the circumstances were of little account, 
and raiment. _ that, on the 6th of April, 1826, she brought up, at six different times, and with 
I followed her across a sort of passage into an inner room, where a low bed- but short intervals, to the number of a hundred worms. Singular to say, this 
stead with the head towards the door, and an arm-chair at the foot of the bed, seems to have suggested to him nothing whatever, as to the real nature of her 
constituted the whole of the furniture. On going to the side of the room on disease, or the way to dea! with it If, instead of worms, she had brought up 
which the chair stood, and turning to look on the bed, I was at once startled the same number of tenpenny nails, it could not have more astonished, nor 
and horrified to behold, lying there, the object of my search. Yes, there, less enlightened him. 
alone, locked in, and left without a soul within sight or hearing, until we came Dr. Ennemoser (a Roman Catholic, and a religious man) sees neither in this 
—left, as no humane person would leave a sick beast, whose life was counted case, nor in that of Maria Morl—nor, in short, in any of the instances of stig- 
of any value—lay Domenica Lazzari, whose history has for eight years been matization, inedia, and ecstacy, which the history of his communion presents 
one of the modern wonders of the Roman Cetholic world. A strange contrast —any thing miraculous. Far from being supernatural, it is, he maintains, “ in 
tothe tender and solicitous care, the reverential watchfulness, with which every case a porely physiological process, grounded in a psychic cause.” The 
the beds of her fellow-sufferers, in the neighbouring German district, are sur- imagination, brooding too exclusively,unremittingly, over the pictures of sacred 
rounded. ‘agony, which the Christian religion discloses, gives birth at length to that 
[ sat down in the arm-chair, and composed myself to survey leisurely the form of mental disease which is called fixed idea. The body, passionatel 
horrid and revolting appearance now before me. There lay a poor girl, appa- labouring, by dint of mortification, and pitiless austerities, to realise in itself 
rently from eighteen to twenty years of age (but in reality near thirty), wasted some faint reflex of those mysterious sorrows, and predisposed, by consitutional 
by disease to a skeleton, her face covered with a crust or coating of old blood disease, to all kinds of irregularities of function, become by degrees the * ine 
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voluntary mirror of the soul, yea, her photogenic plate, giving local perinanence feet with all the agility of youth, and proceeded to harangue those present in a 
to the images which she fixedly contemplates.” The same process which) most animated tone. Contrary to the opinion of the young man who had just 
stamps, on the child in the womb, impressions too violently made upon the! spoken, he denounced all idea of treating with the Muscovites, on whom he 
senses of the mother, here transfers to the passive flesh of the enthusiast, as showered down innumerable invectives, and eutreated his countrymen to die 
it were electro-magnetically, the characters inwardly shaped by her own phan | sooner than yield an inch of ground tothe Russians. This speech was received 
tasy. Healthy and necessary actings of the system, suppressed in their legiti- with much more applause than the former one, and appeared well suited to the 
mate quarter, are, by a kind of metastasis not unfamiliar, in other forms, to the; ‘wishes of all present. 
athological observer, carried out, or rather a hideous mimicry of them set on | Another chief now rose, and having remarked that an Englishman was pre- 
oot, in another direction ; and disease, in one of its most deplorable, though, sent, proceeded in a most direct manner to ask me whether fis country could 
happily, rarest forms, becomes, to the sceptical, the object of cruel and disin- rely on any assistance from mine. On his question being interpreted to me, I 
genuous accusations of imposture—to the superstitious, the index of superhu- answered that I could give them no hopes of being overtly aided by the go- 
man piety, and of the agency of divine power. |'vernment of England, well disposed as it was towards their cause ; from indi- 
Perhaps no one has come nearer to the mark, in all that has been said pro viduals, however, I had every reason to believe they had received, and would 
or contra, on this curious subject, and such cases genera!ly—by noble Catho- receive support, as there were many private persons who deeply sympathised 
lic, or by ignoble Anti-catholic, letter-writers and concoctors of paragraphs,— with the inhabitants of the Western Caucasus, and who much lamented that 
than the excellent Bishop of Brixen in his dictum respecting Maria Morl:— the treaty with Russia prevented the British government from espousing the 
“* Her evident bodily disease is no holiness; her no less certain piety of heart interests of Circassia. 
is no disease.” | On my observations having been translated, a Circassian chief rose, who had 


aa a yet spoken, and who, it appeared, was tolerably well acquainted with the 

. | affairs of Europe. He remarked, in a sneering tone, that were Circassia to 

A VISIT TO A CIRCASSIAN CHIEF. _rest her hopes of freedom upon England, she might at once give up her neck 
BY H. WALTER DARCY. to the yoke of bondage. 


* * * * * During my short stay among this gallant people, I was in- ‘* All here,”’ he continued, “have heard of Poland ; it was a brave nation 
duced from curiosity to accompany tay host, Adjigha Sanjook, on several expe | like ours, though the inhabitants were lowlanders. Well, Poland was oppressed 
ditions, made for the purpose of reconnoitring. ‘The manner in which the re-| by Russia, who wished to make the people slaves like her own subjects. ‘Ihe 
connoissances were made was most perilous, and more than once we were sur- noble spirit of the Poles revolted at the idea, but they hed no mountain passes 
rounded by some Cossacks, and owed our escape more to fortune and the hesi- to keep out the enemy like us, and they soon found that the Russians were too 
tation of the enemy, than to any other circumstance. Once, indeed, I was 2Umerous and powerful for them; they determined therefore to appeal to Eng- 
engaged, much against my will, hand to hand with one of the Cossacks, much, land ; the English, they cried, are a free people, they will surely not allow us 
my superior in the art of managing the sabre, and should certainly have been, ‘'o be trampled upon. But what was the answer to the entreaties of Poland! 
cut down, but for the timely intervention of cousin of my host, who came to, Why, a flat refusal todo any thing for it! Yes; the English left the unhappy 
my rescue, and settled the matter by cleaving my assailant to the chin. | Poles exposed to the remorseless cruelty of their oppressors, and what 1s Po- 

J must observe that when engaged in actual combat, the Chernemorsky Cos.| land now! the slave of the Muscovite !” 
sacks are little inferior in skill and prowess to their neighbours the Circassians ;,, As the orator proceeded, lowering glances began to fall upon me from the 
they want, however, the noble spirit which the consciousness of fighting in de-| assembled multitude, and it became evident that [ was not looked upon with 
fence of their liberty infuses into the breasts of the latter ; besides which, they eyes of favour by the majority of those present. My host, however, observing 
are not so hardy, nor so able to sustain for any length of time the fatigue which the unfavourable effect of the last speech, proceeded at once to address the as- 
custom has caused the Circassian to despise. | sembly. 

One day Adjigha Sanjook was summoned to attend an assembly of confeder-| ‘ My countrymen,” he exclaimed, * you are wrong to look black upon this 
ated chiefs, which was to take place about thirty iniles from his house ; and, stranger. What greater proof could he give of sympathy with our cause than 
being anxious to obtain a sight of the meeting, I requested leave to accoinpany) by Coming amongst us and trusting to our hospita ity, and that in the hope only 
him, which was immediately granted. jof being able, when he returns to his native land, to give his government a 

Var route lay nearly eastward, along a country the grandeur of whose scenery, true account of our position, and, by informing it of our firm intention to defend 
it would be impossible to describe with any hope of giving a true idea ef iis Our country or dic, excite within the breast of its rulers not only a desire to be- 
magnificence ; it was even more beautiful than that through which | had al- friend us, but a determination to put that desire into execution, by sending us 
ready passed. Every portion of the hills up to the snow-mark were covered |asststance, by forwarding us aris and money. Although,” he continued, 
with the most luxuriant verdure; mountain-streams in innumerable quantities | tbe kingdom ot Loglacd is now allied to Russia, she well knows that the lat- 
gushed through the defiles; hamlets abounded in every quarter, proving, to |/ter is her secret enemy, and is desirous of taking India from her; now Cireas- 
gether with the geveral state of cultivation, that a large aud flourishing popu- |sta ts, as it were, the wail of that country, and, were we to be conquered, Rus- 
lation inhabited these beautiful regions. And itis into this country, so favoured jsi@ would have little difficulty in entering India. It is the interest of England 
by the natural gifts of Providence that Russian despotism is striving to enter, to heip us. and sue will do so sooner or later; this stranger will tell his Queen 
it is the free natives of these noble lulls that, were she once their mistress, sve ‘what we have said and done, and ali will be well. Wah the aid of England 
would send in chains to share the fate of the gallant Poles in the mines of Si- we will drink the blood of the Muscovites. Have we not already tasted it, 
beria. j,and is there one present who has not shed his own in the combating with them ? 

I felt convinced, slight as was my knowledge of geology, that many descrip _ Who was it that talked just now of submission! Can he be a true-hearted 
tions of metal lie hid in the bowels of this country ; some of the mountain tor- |Circassian !—let hiva look at our mountain tops, which have so long been spec- 
rents, indeed, abound with minute particles of gold, and armong the ornaments, tators of our freedom—let him gaze upon our fertile plains, and ask his own 
of some of the superior chiefs, | ubserved many large rubies of a pale colour,| heart whether lie could willingly behoid a Russian foot trampling thereon save 
which had been found in the ianer provinces jasaslave. Ohno! it isimpossible; he comes of a far too generous race ; he, 

Numerous mounds are also to be met with, being, as | was informed, the, like me, will be henceforth ready to exclaim, * To arms, Circassians, drive the 
tumuli of the aborigines of the country. I learned thst several previous tra-| ruthless invaders from their forts. Sheath not your swords until the tyrants 
vellers had excited considerable suspicion, by requesting leave to examme them) have bit the dust.’”’ 
by digging; they doubly offended the people by the wish, which, firstly, raised) ‘The latter words of this somewhat incolerent speech were spoken in a voice 
a surmise that the intention of the strangers was to search for hidden treasures, of thunder. Shouts of applause im approbation of it followed, which were 
and carry them off; and secondly, excited the superstitious fears of the moun | transferred to me on Adjigha Sanjook throwing his arms round my neck, and 
taineers, who believed that some demon would revenge the meult offered to the embracing me in a transport of enthusiasm 


spot over which he was appointed guardian. ‘This latter idea was perhaps ‘To have ettempted to quench their hopes of assistance from the British go- 


even more strong than the former, and as | had no wish to disturb the good, vernment would Lave been useless, or, at any rate, would have prejudiced them 
feeling hitherto displayed towards me by the Cureassians, | took particular care) against me, and as | was at the Wie not quite certain whether or not England 
to avuid more than @ passing notice of what, could | safely have gratified my) ever inteaded to take up their cause openly, | resolved to say nothing more on 


wish, I would have closely examined. | the subject, and confined myself to merely repeating my wishes for the welfare 
About five miles distant from the place whence we had set out, we met a)jof Circassia. 
party conducting some Russian soldiers who had been made prisonersin a skir-- A Nogay Tartar of most ferocious aspect now came forward. He wasa 


nish the previous evening. One of them was an officer, and | fel: assured from man of about sixty, with a thick gray beard, immense moustaches, and large, 
speak French ; I, however, did not dare to address him, being fearful of raisimg of a wild beast than of a human being. is height was gigantic, and his 
the suspicious jealousy of my companions. ‘The appearance of the unhappy shoulders of Herculean breadth: altogether he presented a true picture of a 
prisoners was most miserable ; they were all very pale, from the effect of desert warrior, and must have once been a most redoubtable foe to encounter. 
wounds ; their feet, whch were without shoes, were bleeding from the rough-) Ina loud sopurous voree be exclaimed, or rather shouted out several sentences 
ness o! ihe path over which they had been conducted. ‘Their arms were ved which, on being transtated to me, | found were to the fullowing purpose: ** Cir- 
behind their backs, and the only remaining garmeuts which had escaped being cassians, you have treated me and u.ine with hospitality, your kindness is 
taken from them, were a pair of trousers, and a coarse dirty shirt—-the officer deeply engraven on my heart, and nothing but the colduess of death will efface 
alone had been allowed to retain his coat. | the remembrance of it,  Pifteen years avo I fled from Russian oppression, and, 
The road over which we now proceeded was so rocky and steep, that we an outcast and a pauper, sought your protection. Nobly you gave it to me and 
could proceed but very slowly, and it was not ull the morning following our my tamily ; generous have been your gilts. 1 have attempted, poorly it is trae, 
departure that we arrived at the camp. We had passed the night at a small to requite them by fighting under your banner, and I have shed some of my 
hamlet, situated about four ors distant from the place of our destination. — | blood in your service ; ry bx: arm has now become weak from age, aud I am 
The son was rising as we descended into the lovely vale, inclosed by the gi- enfeebled with wounds ; three sons wre, however, the issue of my loins; take 
gantic mountains, who-e snowy pinnacles glittered brightly m the sun. ‘The, them, they are yours; they have no nobler desire, no more ardent wish, than 
scene which presented itself to my view was replete with interest, and resem- |to fight for the couutry that has betriended them. ‘They are their father’s 
bled what I wore than once had seen while travelling among the wandering |children.” 
tribes of Koordistan. The vale was full of tents, each larger one being the) Many other chiefs and persons of inferior rank addressed the meeting ; the 
temporary habitation of-a ct, aud surrounded by others of a smaller size,’ tendency of their discourses was everthe same, all oe themselves ready 
belonging to his clansmen. Even at the early hour at which we arrived, the to die svoner than willingly yield a foot of ground to Russian role. After se- 
reatest activity seemed to prevail, and on our approach being notified by the veral hours the assembly was dispersed, and [ returned with my host to his 
tiring of guns, we were immediately surrounded by a large crowd, mauy of ‘quarter of the encampment. 
whom were covered with glittering armour, and all were more or less armed. | What particularly struck me was the order kept in the camp. ‘There were 
The assemblage of chiefs had taken place in order to debate upon some |no tumults, no quarrels, no Cciscovtents, but each several warrior seemed to ap- 
overtures lately tnade by the Russian government, and on a council being held,| pear conscious of the necessity of the most perfect unanimity existing among 
at which I was present, these were proclaimed aloud. A shout of derision) the different clans, to forward the success of their arms. 1 had travelled much 
arose at the conclusion ; one voung man, however, son of an absent chief, ad-) and far, | had seen the warriors of many nations, vut never had [ before met 
dressed the assembly, and proposed some concession being made, in case of the, witha people so completely formed for a life of warfare ; not even could the 
overtures being advantageous to his country. An indignant outery was the) Koordish tribes, among whom I had lived some time, equal them in point of 
consequence of his speech, and an old weather-beaten warrior sprung to his| hardihood, horsemanship, or the use of arms. Indeed the Circassian seems to 
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have been formed for his position ; nothing can tame his spirit or subdue hir 

energy. A cleft in a rock is sufficient shelter forhim ; the ground as his couch 

and his saddle as his pillow, are even luxuries to him. His wants are few. A 
bottle of yaoort, [A species of sour milk which forms a most delicious bever 

age during the heat of suinmer,] and a bag of meal, suffice to satisfy his hun | 
ger and thirst. Trained from his youth te the exercise of arms, he is almos’ 
always nearly perfect in their use. Besides, a better horseman is not to be me: 
in the world. saving perhaps some of the best English steeple-chase riders 
The Circassian horse too, is a most spirited, hardy, and swift animal, and ts 
frequently of great beauty. Like the Tureoman steed, he is trained to take 
part in his master’s combat, and during an encounter he may be seen tearing; 
with his teeth the flesh of the animal bestrode by his rider's antagenist. 

From the peaks that overlooked the valley in which the camp was situatec 
can be observed the approach of an enemy, from what-over quarter it may 
come. Several Russian forts are also visible in the distance, in which their 
wretched garrisons are almost complete prisoners, seldom daring to move out 
for fear of an ambush, and compelled to use the utmost vigilance to prevent 
being surprised by their infuriated enemies. [ learned, however, that at thir 
moment the recent success obtained over the Circassians hed caused the Rus 
sians to relax alittle from the severity of their watch, while the same cause 
had sharpened the desire of the mountaineers to make themselves masters of 
the strongholds of the invaders. 

The day following my arrival, being desirous of attending as few councils as 
possible, I requested leave to hunt in the neighbourhood, which was immediately 
granted, with a caution not 10 wander too far from the valley, lest I should fal! 
into the hands of a straggling party of Cossacks. laving proceeded with se 
veral young Circassians and some greyhounds towards the hills, | soon sue 
ceeded in starting a roe. which having led us for some time over @ most peril 
ous and breakneck path, at length descended into a small vale, where a shot 
from my rifle (an old Manton) laid him low. The greyhounds were far infe 
rior to those of Europe, or Arabia, having neither the swiftness of the fermer 
nor the endurance of the latter. Durin: the day we had several other chases 
and in the evening, our horses being nearly exhausted, we halted on the border: 
of a marshy plain, where we determined to stay till inorning. [ se!dom re 
member having passed a more disagreeable night; the musquitoes and other 


insects abounded, and no efforts could drive them away, not even the enormous | 


fires which were lighted in a circle round ns, in order to keep off any wild ani 


mals that might have taken a fancy to our horses, or perhaps, indeed, to theii | 


masters. Sleep was impossible ; the croaking of the frogs, the stinging of the 
musquitoes, the screatning of the jackals, and the howling of the wolves were 
perfect antidotes to aught in the shape of slumber, and afier manv attempts io 
compose myself, | found the matter desperate, and baving placed my saddle 
close to one of the fires, sat thereon covered with my cloak tilldawn Dering 
the tedious hours I heguiled the ume by ever and anon sending an arrow [the 
Circassians still use bows and arrows in battle and the chase} acer the flittermy 
shadows of what I rightly conceived to be wolves and jackals roaming about. 
I was not very successful in my aims, as although I tired some seventy shots, | 
did not hit more than seven or eight of the targets, aud two wolves and a jackal 
only were found lying dead next mornmg, their careases, bemyg half eaten by 
their comrades. 

The spot we were in must be dreadfully unhealthy, being, as [ have observed, 
on the borders uf a marsh, the miasma arising fram which must mevitably prove 
fatal to any travellers who may remaim any length of time in the vicinity of the 


disease-nourishing swamp. Short as was my stay, | did not enjoy my wonted | 


health for several days after, and had a slight attack of fever. | shudder at the 
very thought of what must have been the consequence of being obliged to bi 
vouack for several nights upon the marsh useclt. IT understood from some of 
ny frieuds that many of the Kossians whom necessity had compelled to en 
camp thereon, had fallen victims to the fevers engendered by the miasma arising 
from the putrid ground. Those, however, (if there be any such) whose health 
is proof against a marsh fever, would find exeellent sport im shooting the wild 
fowl, which abound during the proper season 


The following morning we contmsed our hnnting, taling care, however, to | 


keep among the hills, having had too much of the marsh as a night's lodging 
to wish to trouble it again. Even the well-tauned skins of some of my com- 
panions had not beer musquito prov!, as waseviuced by their swollen features 
After having shot several hares, we started two enormous black bears, which 
we proceeded to chase. ‘The temaie sooo fell a victim to the rifle ef one of 
my companions; her jord and master, however, managed to get within the 
shelter of a thick jungle, fromm which we had much diftieulty to dislodge him 
Bruin at length broke cover, indignant at the barking of two large sheep-dogs 
that formed part of our pack, and atlempted to pain a forest situated at about 
halt-a-mile distant. We were, lowever, too quick tor him, and intercepted his 
path ; still the animal did not appear to contemplate any thing but his escape, 
and wheeling to the left, entered a narrow defile. We pursued, and notwith- 
standing the rocky nature of the ground, came up to the chase, which, being 
now brought to bay, rose on his hind legs, and seizing one of the dogs which 
had had the temerity to approach him, squeezed him to death in an instant. 
We now fired a volley, which, thourh it severely wounded, did not disable 
him; he rushed upon a young Circassian who had umpradently dismounted, and 
cast his paws round him in any thing but an amorous embrace. ‘The situation 
of the youth was most critical, | dared not fire at the beast with one of my 
pistols at the distance | was off, tor fear of wounding my tmend. 1 therefore 
lept from my horse, as did all the rest, and rushing close up to the bear, fired 
the contents of my weapon into his eye, when he fell dead on the spot, polling 
the Circassian youth after him. On disengaging the latter from the hug of the 
dead bear, we found that he was, to all appearance, killed. ‘Yo our groat joy. 
however, on rubbing his forenead and nostrils with some brandy which I had in 


my flask, he began to revive. [le had but narrowly escaped, and only owed | 


his life to a cuirass of chain mail. which he wore beneath his vest. As it was, 


the hug of the beast had been so tight, that his sides were indented with the | 
marks of the chain ; while the mail which covered his left shoulder was nearly | 


bitten through. ‘The only ill effects he felt from the encounter was, a severe 

pain in the loins, and a difficulty of breathing, which continued for some days. 
The above accident cast a temporary damp over our sport, which we discon- 

tinued for the day, and proceeded to a small hamlet in the vicinity, where we 

vassed the night The next morning I ascended a very high hill, from whi 

I obtained a magnificent view. Inthe distance | could perceive the forest gir, 

Ekaterinodar, the capital of the Chernemorsky Cossacks ; it is a very weil fo | 


tified place, commanding the whole of the marshy lands around. ‘The heights 


around it bristle with cannon, but it has more the appearance of a large village 


than a town. ; 
After having continued my hunting excursion for several days, I returned to! 


the camp, much fatigued by my excursions, and by no means in good health. 


! 
|The heat had been very oppressive, and I had exposed myself too much to the 
‘ays of the sun; the consequence was, that I was confined for a couple of days 
omy tent from the effects of a fever, the germs of which | had acquired on 
_he marsh; and had I not fortunately brought my medicine chest with me, I 
should, in all probability, have been seriously ill. On the third day, however, 
| hanks to some James's powder, and a vigorous constitution, | was again on my 
legs, and able to go about. 

In the camp I saw many women, who, covered with thin, white, flowing 
‘veils, which served to set off, not to conceal, their lovely features, went about, 
|Carthaginian-like, exhorting the warriors to be firm, and exciting their courage 

appeals to their,love of liberty. 
I could not help imagining as J surveyed the assembled mountaineers, and 


thought on the cause that lad drawn them together. that they much resembled 


he Swiss during the days of Guillaume ‘Tell, preparing to drive the usurping 
yrants from their free mountains; and I cursed the ambition that had caused 
| Russia to seek to aggrandise itself at the expense of scattering misery among 
he otherwise happy valleys, and casting desolation over this land of beauty and 
yf grandeur, 
Where looks a cottage out on a domain 
The palace cannot boast of, seas of lakes, 
And hills of forests, crystal waves that rise 

*Midst mountains all of snow, and mock the sun. 
| Returning back to him his beams more thick 
And radiant than he sent them. ‘Torreots there, 
Are bounding floods, and there the tempest roams 
In all the radiance of his glory ; then 
Their cottages, they are the homes for hearts, 
Their pastures studded with the herd and fold, 
Their native strains that melt thei as they sing, 
A free and warlike, simple, noble people. * 
' Such is the country which has now for years opposed itself to the aggression 
jof Russia, which thirsts after the possession of the rich valleys contained within 
| he heart of the west Caucasian mountains. May God help the arms of the 
independent mountaineers, and ever cause them to be victurious over the su- 
perior discipline and numbers of their invaders. 

The Circassians, with the exception of their chiefs and the wealthier war- 
riors, are by no means genera!ly well armed ; the guns of many are almost unfit 
for use; and, the greater part are obliged to supply the want of fire arms with 
yavelins and bows, which, however, they use most dexterously. Powder is very 
iscarce among them, owing to the strict blockade kept upon their coast, and 
‘what is manutactured in the country is of an inferior kind. Still the Circas- 
sians, badly armed and undisciplined as they may be, are fighting for the de- 
‘fence of their liverties; aod animeted as they are with such a noble feeling, 
they will be able, with the permission of Providence, to oppose successfully 
jevery attack that may be made upon them, from whatever quarter it may come. 

The Cireassisus are very temperate in their habits, which, together with 
their being constantly in the open air, is a great reason of the excellent health 
which they generally enjoy. Drunkenuess is a vice seareely known among 
hem —[ Remainder next week | 

CHURCHYARD THOUGHTS IN VERSE. 
By Josrrn Sxow. 

Of the “ Thoughts” the author says modestly, ‘ that they are serious ina 
‘serious cause, ’ and * that he has endeavoured to render them channels of sound 
\doectrine to unite simple trath with correctness of phraseology, and to make 
churchyards and cemeteries places of religious meditation, solemn with holy 
‘serionsness and bright with Christianhopes.” At the same time he regards 
Livany of the verses as unsuited for fanereal inscriptions, and believes that the 
purpose to wlich his pages are best suited is that “ of a companion to the 
silent cities of the dead, as containing consolation for mourners and materials 
for reflection to thoughtfol minds.” 

In verses so fullet Christian truth, beautifully expressed as these, we need 
trouble ourselves little about the use to which they may be applied. They 
will foree their way tothe heart, will powerfully affect the soul, will call from 
the depth and darkuees of the tomb the radiance of high and holy hope. Yet, 
we think they may have a practical consequence besides We doubt if any 
one will take the volume as acompanton to churchyard or cemetery ; but we 
jthink that as it becomes known very many will consalt as contammg pure 
models of the most appropriate inscriptions for tombs that can be conceived. 


Mr Soow’'s precise words need not be adopted ; bat if only the ideas he has 


' develope d with so much talent are recerved—il people will only turn to his 


pages to see what churchyard language should be —we need not doubt that our 
‘barial-places will present solemn and scriptural thoughts, brightened with such 
holy prospects as must dispel the gloom that hovers over the grave, and help 
to dry the tears that stand m mourners’ eyes. 

The impression we have gathered from Mr. Snow's volume is, that it is 
exactly the one we have long desired. Many of the epitaplis of antiquity have 
descended, brief, exquisitely imagined, but tinged with te feelings and dark - 
ened raid of heathentsm Mr. Suow’s verses are as concise, as affecting, as 
full of poetic images and genius, bat imstinet with the spit of Christianity. 
We have its love, its charity, is hope, its faith, its desire, its thought, burning 
in every line. In a pomted verse we have often brought vividly to memory 
some of those sublime views of divine morality that pervade the gospel. Take, 
for example, this verse, which, set upou the hamblest stone, that can guard the 
memory of the dead, would encircle it with rays of glory :-— 

Go up higher.” 
Less than the least, 
Aud lowest at earth's feast, 
We saw her heart to better things aspire, 

Angels at heaven’s command 

Then took her by the band, 
La And bade the lowly child of God, “ Go higher.” 
\Can we be mistaken in thinking that the radest and humblest mound of earth 
that everthe grass grew above, would, with such an inscription, be more elo- 
quent than the sermons of the most gifted divine ? 

The inscriptions are suited to nearly all states and dispositions of humanity. 
‘Here is a fitting one for the grave of the charitable :— 

The greatest of these is charity.” 
As at the holy shrine 
Burnt the bright lamps in ne’er extinguished flame, 


* With the exception of a few interpolated words, these lines sre from the drama of 
the “ Wife,” by Sheridan Knowles. 
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So fed dy thoughts divine, Again :-— 
The lamp of charity !it up bis heart the same, “ Lay up for yourselves treasures in Heaven.” 
And but ~ burn more freely, where Poor they may live, yet rich they die 
The holier oil is given and purer air. Whose treasure is laid up on high ; 


For a child we have here a verse that, if it doesnot check tears, will yet Who is not anxious to depart 
purify them of all their bitterness :— 1 Hath neither treasure there nor heart. 
** He is not here.” [tis a characteristic of these verses that they often, in a few lines, naturally and 
Not at his grave bereaved mother weep ; ‘beautifully recal the memory of gospel incidents :— 
_ He is not here ! “ Help, Lord, or [ perish.” 
First wipe away each tear, thiak, 


And faith shall show thy clearer eves 
A star to guide thee where thy young child lies, 
As safe in heaven, aud dear | 
As when thou smiled’st on Lim in his sleep. 


Life's waves tu tread 
In mine own strength ; 
But soon in dread, 
] cried for he!p as} began to sink : 


Another for the grave of poverty :— At length, 
“« Blessed are the poor in spirit.” , The Master took me by the hand, 
The poor are God's peculiar care ;-— | And thus sustained, I reached the welcome land. 
Poorest of all, O aged Saint, wert thou ! |We have several inscriptions in the spirit of the next. They truly “ gild the 
Yet not for poverty we deem thee now \prospect of the grave” :— 
Safe in God’s keeping tu the latter day ; “A light shined in the prison.’ 


But that thy lot with meekuess thou didst bear, 


And sought for Heaven in Heaven's appointed way. | Death and the grave—how sad a phrase, and jars 


On worldly ears, and fills them with affright ! 


Might not those who are sorely tried by the world’s troubles find balm for ai! | Not so of death and grave do Christians read ; 
their sorrows if they saw over the last resting-place of the departed a verse like | Angels they are who burst their prison bars, 
this 1— And froin a Jand of death and dark: ess, lead 
“ Lay not thjs sin to their charge.”’ | To the true land of living and of light ! 
Troubled on every side We could extract more with pleasure, for the volume contains three hundred 
By man in malice, and by God in love, ‘inscriptions, all nearly equally beautiful. Bat our quotations will give the read- 
Strangely and sorely tried, eran adequate idea of the groat merit of this eriginal and excellent book. With 
Yet from his refuge he would not remove, the purity, terseness, and classic turn of thought that marks the Greek inscrip- 
Sowing in tears—in joy to reap— | tions that have descended to us, Mr. Snow combines in his verses the principles 
E’en when the arrowy shower fell thick and fast— lof a grander philosophy than ever broke upon the eye of ancient sage, and the 
Like SterHeN—blessing to the last, radiance of a sublimer faith than mind bad ever conceived ull the Christian 
“ HE FELL ASLEEP.” | dispensation was revealed. His verses must touch a tender spring in every soul 


—that spring which awakes the memary of buried worth, softening its pains 
with the Jove and hope that beam directly down from heaven 
| Asin all compositions dictated by genume earnestness, there is no attempt 


An admonition to watch is beautifully conveyed in the next verse :— 
* In such an hour as ye think not.” 


Death came, but death could not surprise made to produce effect by the employment of high sounding words and poeti- 
Him who had watched each day with pray’r, ical licence. His language is remarkably simple, and his thoughts conveyed 
Waiting with longing eyes ‘with singular grace aud felicity. We anticipate forthe volume a noble repu- 
To show his Lord a faithful servant's care. ‘tation. , 
When called—the bridegroom and his friends to meet nn 
No oil to buy—no labour to begin— 
With burning lamp—girt loins—and peace-shod feet, THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 
Thus hand in haud with Death he entered in, OF 1760. - = 
And found a brida! garment and a seat. BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “‘ CHARLES O MALLEY,”” ETC. 
These lines following make the air of churchyards vocal :— CHAPTER. 
“Tt is good to be here.” Dubiin was all astir. Jt was a night, even in that disorderly city, of more 


iithan the ordinary excitement. ‘There was a masquerade, patronized by “ the 
‘rank and fashion” of the time, to which old Crow-street theaty2, then of recent 
erection, lent all the aid its resources could ofler; among them, that of acting, 
in its own person, the part of the gorgeous temple, where the masque held high 
‘festival. But while the theatre was its central court, or home, it radiated forth 
an influence, and lighted up a brillaney, in every region of the metropolis, at 
least in every region where votaries of fashion held their residence. In each 
Dryi he jof these quarters some house had its doors thrown open, and poured forth upon 
the dark ways a flood of brightness—a dazzling advertisement that masques 

And purifying hearts from earth s corrapting leaven. were received—an advertisement offering a privilege which was freely exer- 

Who reads the next verse will surely subject his heart to rigid scrutiny :— cised—and which, to say the truth, was less abused than might naturally have 


How thin the barrier between earth and heaven ! 
Oh! inthis holy spot 
Sweet voices we may hear, 
And angel's silver wings 
Seem rustling near : 
Allspeak of solemn things 
Calming each fear, 


“ Tush ! say they, shall God see it?" ‘!been anticipated. 

Of little sins beware— In the neighbourhood of each of these brilliant abodes, a crowd of idlers 
Nor part with those which thou canst spare, _ was collected, a kind of volanteer police, who kept a space round the door steps 
hat—of thy darling sins afraid— clear, aud who suffered neither coech nor chair to intrude within the guarded 
Thy conscience thou mayst hush. \semi-circle. In deference to these boisterous lieges, masquers, as they entered 
Think that of drops and sands are made ‘the houses, left their vehicles, and became pedestrians. Often, too, they 
The billows that engulph—the mountains that may crush. | thought it well to yield their names, if a very great anxiety was exhibited to 
: obtam them; and the the condescension thus manifested, in compensation to 
Then comes a warning yet more solemn :— “the street watchers, of their necessary exclusion from the chambers of revel- 
** What shall it profit t” ing, kept up a thorough good humour and good will between classes less sep- 
What shall it profit now— arated, perhaps, in the stately tines passed away, than they are in the days of 

Wealth to have to have lost a soul ? 
h Txov ! t had a strange, bewildering etlect for ear and eye; the clattering of hurry- 
Who weigh’dst the globe itself entire and whole, ‘ing steps, the Teioen and laughter of merry mortals, in ways where nothing 
Against the spark divine, jcould be seen distinctly, and then, suddenly to behold, as they emerged into 
Grant, that in worldly streams I've not extinguished mine. jone of those gleams of light and became conspicuous, ascending the stately 
Another :— ilstepe, and passing from the light without into the fuller eflulgence within ; 
Escape for thy life.” | creation poetry, or pomps we can rising at the 
_|spell of a magical incantation, or those we witness In some fantastic dream— 
The old world laughed to scorn : \\veeions of regret cg male and female, celebrated in times of fiction and 
The righteous Noah and the avenging rain ; | fact—goddesses and heroes—shepherdesses, and hunters, and crusaders, and 
Bright rose the fatal morn |}monks, and nuns—the legitimate population, in short, of the masquerade. 
When fire destroyed the cities of the plain. ‘Ever and anon, too, would be heard (the mob acting the part of chorus) the 
From tombs and graves here warning voices cry, name of the fictitious being, and of its mashing representative, and some face- 
Atsuch an hour as least ye think—ye die : ‘tious parallel drawn between the real being and the performer ; on which the 
Will ye such voice disdain ? ‘crowd, and sometimes even the tmasques themselves, as they disappeared into 
Up, for your lives,—eternity is nigh ! ‘the house, would bestow its appropriate reward in a salvo of cheers or laughter. 
Yet, another, speaking with awful voice :— | And Carleton, or, as be was now avowed, Neville, was about to enter the 
“ Feliz trembled.” gay throng, although, to say the truth, he was not “in the-mood,’’——he was not 


““gamesome ’’ Many months had not passed over him since the night when 
he so suddenly set out from Paris ; but incidents of moment had been com- 
\pressed into them, and they left him somewhat altered in mind and aspect. 
His worldly fortunes had not been all “in the sun.” A hurricane had done its 
. 3 ey ; devastating office on his West India property, and he had been constrained to 
Could the work of to-day be deferred till to-morrow if inscriptions like these |4o yiolence tu the most cherished wish of his heart, and make a long voyage 


When Paul of judgment spake, in solemn tone, 
Lo, the judge trembled at the prisoner's voice : 

So when of death and judgment speaks this stone, 
Tremble, ye sinners— Christian hearts, rejoice. 


often met the eye of the thoughtless !— to gather up, by personal activity, the relics of his shattered wealth. From 
“ Blessed is the man whom thou chastenest, O Lord.” this he had but recently returned ; and returned to find that his Garretstown 

Oh! trifle not with a long-suffering God, ‘suit was not making successful progress. Dr. Agar, one of his principal wit- 

Better the stripe than the suspended rod ! ‘nesses, had disappeared. On his guard, as he was, against stratagem—guarded, 

Though Heaven forbearance shows, too, by watchful friends, the subtlety of the enemy prevailed. Suddenly 

And hides awhile its frown ; ‘called upon at the dead of night to visit a patient in extremity, he was betrayed 

Suns that in mercy rose, by a plot, so well cast in all its parts, the forged letter, the liveried servant, 


In judgment have gone down. &c, &c., that the most prudent man could scarcely suspect deceit in it, From 
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that night there was no clue to the place in which, if living, he was held in. 
confinement. The other chief witness, poor Brasil, lad fallen into a state of, 
imbecility, bodily and mental, such as rendered it very doubtful whether le 
could be wisely exposed to# cross examination. Altogether, Nevil e's fortunes, 
compared with what his anticipations might have been were somewhat in the 
shade. Still, he might be classed with the prosperous. He bad a large sum 
of money in his banker's hands. He prosecuted his important suit. He was 
a declared claimant for the property of his ancestor-, and experienced in soci- 
ety that chequered reception— 


Now in glimmer—now in gloom" — 


awarded to persons whose position is so far equivocal as to have more of prom- 
ise than of possessiyn attaching to it. 

The hour had come which should have found Neville at the assembly: it 
found him musing in his solitary apartment. ‘The dress and decorations of a 
chief of the Blue Mountains were arranged before him, but he had not the 
spirit to assume them. Ile was depressed, and held the amusements of the 
night too flat aud unprofitable to take an active part inthem. His engagement 
did not bind him to do so. Ife could keep lis promise in a Domino, and could 
thus have the privilege also of being solitary in the crowd. Such soliutade, 
‘come when the effort was once made, would be better than that of his hotel 

ven without re‘erence to a promise and an obligation, Crow-street was better 
than Bride-street. So the Domino carried the day, or the night—and, cloaked 
and masqued in the indeterminate fashion of one who courts not notice, and 
would avoid intrusion, Neville entered the theatre, and mingled in the throug. 

It was not in depression more wearis ne than his to resist the influence of 
a scene so full of movement and exiiliration ‘The galleries and upper front 


boxes were filled with spectators of different ranks and conditions, while the | 


other parts of the theatre—stage, pit, and lower boxes —were thrown into one 
spacious apartment, for the reception of the masqueraders. The first observ - 
tion that Neville heard as he entered, and in the madequate justice of which be 
fully concurr d, from ove whose costume, as a British seaman, was perfect, but 
whose voice and manner of fastidious indolence belied his Jack tar appearan-e 
—* The thiag is very tolerable fur Ireland” It really was not bad, even fo: 
a land of greater consequence and celebrity. 

The saloon repres: nied an extended plain, and the pencil had been so well 
employed, and the scenic apparatus so well disposed as to promote a pleasing 
illusion Morsels of all countries, and clines, and ages, were depicted ov the 
walls with such a regard to proportion as to produce, for mind and eye, an har 
monious confusion. Here was the opening of an Arab teat, and there, con- 
fronting it, was some ** castled crag,”’ the warder on the battlements, its proud 
flsg spread abroad, and w.th ali the romantic adjuncts of the days of chivalry 
Venetian palaces and gondoles reposed on their own Adriatic ; and, in the 
green lands and del!s of English scenery, there was a settlement of gypsies 
‘There was a peep into Westminster Hall —Windsor Castie was to be seen in 


the spectator’s part of the house, travelling down as the other had ascended, 
and would at last arrive with its atmosphere of laughter, on the stage, where 
character, in costume, joined in the applause of it. ad ; 

‘The most persevering of those who sought to engage Neville’s attention, 
‘was a femsle gypsy who stood, a little apart, at the opening of her tent, and 
beckoned him to approach. She did not join in the throng of promenaders, or 
dispute with those wno pressed their suit clamorously, and when it failed, 
turned to seek another prey. She remained stationary at her post, not seeking 
_o attract his notice by speech, but whenever he turned or looked towards her, 
‘renewing the mute invitation, She worethe red cloak customary with the 
‘tribe—a black bonnet covered, but did not conceai her grizzled locks, and she 
bent, leaning on a staff, on which she raised herself whenever she had gained 
Neville’s attentiun, to repeat the movement by which she summoned him. I 
was a gesture not ignoble—there was more of dictation ‘han of intreaty in it, 
and it had something so distinguishing i its character and air, that Neville fels 
as if he himself were more concerned in yielding compliance to the gypsy wo- 
man’s demand, than she was in addressing ittohim. He, at length, yielded, 
and approached her. 
| * Yehave many enemies, young sir,” said she, “ but they'll do ye no 
barm.” 
| © Do you think, good mother,” he asked, in reply, “ that it is enemies who 
‘do the worst of harm?” 

_ “ That will be as the heart is tempered—the kind and good have within them 
what fond friends may wound—they that have not the heart to deserve a friend 
are safe from all but enemies ” 

“ Does your art enable you to name the one who has given me the deepest 
wound 

** My art can do more than that—is it your wishto putit toa trial! You 
have had your share of troubles and disappointments—have you the will and 
the courage to learn what fortune is yet before vou. 

** Who that | can believe in, will teach me ?” 

“ For tne teaching that can |1—as to the believing, it must be at your own 
pleasure or discretion.” 

“| wish toknow something before I can confide, or even learn. How have 
you yourself :equired your knowledge or power! Who was your teacher— 
or by what Gods do you conjure !’ 

* Who talks of the Gods of a homeless tribe! But you need not fear—I 
coujure not—I only read.”’ 

Only read—is it by aspell 1’ The pun fell hesitatingly, as if the speaker 
were ashamed. ‘The gypsy deigned nv notice of it. 

“ Tread,’ she repeated. ‘ Nature, on each of her works, writes its history 
—the story of your life to come is written—shall I read it *” 

*[sthe past written also! [t must be—if you can read that, then we may 
think of the future. What say you, prophetess !" 

** Shew me your hand '"’ said she, unmoved by his taunt, and speaking with 


high command over the villeries and Louvre ; while, far away pyramids arose ‘a quiet consciousness of power. ‘ Show me your hand—I shall read for you 
and rains were visible, where that river of mystery flowed through the selitudes without taxing you to cross mive.”’ 

of old Egypt. ‘There was astage, where a Charlatan, in exageerated costume, For a short time, she perused, it might be said, the hand outspread before 
with the assistance of a humorous merry-andrew, sold fictitious elixirs; and her; remained for « space ergaged in reflection, then lovking full in his face 
there were tables, with shining heaps of gold aud silver displayed on then, from a pair of dark, proud eyes, too sweet to flash with the wildness of gypsy 
where such as listed enjoyed, the excitement of real gaming. la short, all ‘hfe—too bright to have been clouded by old age, she said, 

ages, countries, times, xud calliugs, seemed te have their memorials or repre- —** Yes. I can read your past li'e—dark and troubled as it has been—fogitive, 
sentatives here ; all, with a single exception —that of Ireland. Her history, disinherited, exile, captive. Have | read your story true? Shall I read fur- 
and her scenery, aud her monuments were forgotten Not even a solitary ther, and tell of a captivity from which you would not accept the hope of a 
round tower bore wituess for her deliveranee ' Shalll read more of the past '’’ said she, observing that a crowd 

For the animated occupants of these varied regions, they composed, as be. »was gathering around. ' 
held for the first moment, a whirl of thiags grotesque and glittering, which set_| Neville was mute in astonishment ; the gypsy saw that the effect she desir- 
the power of distinct observation at defiance. Motley crowds hurried acound , ed had been produced, and said in French, * if you would profit by my oracles 
or by denizens of every clime and country, representatives of every class and you must find a more fitting occasion to consult them,’’ and whispering in his 
condition ; all that was p.ccuresque in the realities of life, and all creations of |var the words “ Manoir Ango,” she hurried past. ‘* Good gentlemen,” said 
human fancy and genius, which have had a bemg assign d to them, not the she as she leaned on ber long staff, * let the poor gypsy pass" An opening 
less potential for bemg purely imaginary. ‘There were Arabs and Esquimaux, was mstantyy made tor her, and her red cloak and black bonnet speedily disap- 
Semimole !ndians, and French dancing masters ; veiled Circassians, and un- peared in the crowd. But she had not estimated her success with Neville too 
veiled, though masqued dimes of F rope, seme of whou compensated the migbly, nor miscalculated her power over hita ; for him now, except in the gypsy, 
parsimony with which they allowed their faecs Wo appear, by the hberality with the crowded room bad no interest. A pursuit prosecuted in such a spint was 
which they offered other charms to the bold gazer. There were ‘Turks, and not l:kely to ba ansuccessful, and, accordingly, it was not long betore the yough 
monks, and nuns, and Jews, and gypsies; bravoes, and petits maitres ; sena- and the expounder of destiny stood mask to mask together. Neville’s hope 
tors of ancient Rovae, gids of fireece, judges, and ing tisitors, aud soldiers, and trust to learn something ef Madeleine—the gypsy’s resolution seemed to 
spruce cunsellurs at law, and medical doctors of soleam facetiousness, And be to exercise her power, and triumph, for a while, im the pleasure of tantalising 
these, and such as these, mingled, in amicable, thoog) not very commanicative her iwpassioned sater. in this game, however, at one moment she lost the 
intercourse, with beings who fiave their dwells in regions where no geogra- jadvantage of her incugnito, and Neville more urgently pressed his intreaties, 
pher has intruded ; with snomes, and sy phs, and geni, and fates, with spirits concluding an animated address with “ dear, dear Mrs. Barnwell, have pity 
of earth, and spirits of air, aud with creatures who hold a kind of midway ex- oa me.” 
istence between the imaginary and the material; with colaumbines,and harle- | ‘The earnestness and pathos of his tones, forhe spoke in his natural voice, 
quins, and pataloons, and all the dramatis persone of Christmas pantomimes, seemed to arrest a long bearded Jew who had just passed him by, and who, 
and nursery stories. Here all had started ito life; and ail, whether they be- taruing back and measu:ing him with a sharp glance, for ihe space of a minute, 
longed to fiction or fact—thove of sober and staid demeanour, as well as the proceeded on his way. 
volatile and cepricious—wearmg the form and garb, imitating the gestures of | “* What uame was that you applied to the poor gypsy!” said Neville’s com- 
rational beings, and destitute alike of the distinction which countenance con- panion in her proper veice of age. “* Even the Israchte turved to reprove you 
fers on man—caused someting inexplicable and disappomting to mingle inthe forit—such names are not forthe mothers of our tbe. Be patient—be silent 
amusement they affurded ; not, perhaps, unlike the bewilderment of mind wiih while I resume our story—lear and speak not.”’ 
which one looks upon a large assembly engaged ma dance which has no music“ Hear this,” eried a squeaking voice behind, and Neville felt his shoulder 
to ahimate and govern its movements But if the eye was fora moment con- saluted by a thwack delivered for sou.d-sake rather than pain. As be turned 
fused and disappointed, the ear and judgment speedily set all right, and satis- an rage with a furious gesture, harlequin, with his sword of lath, sprang back 
fied the observer that he had not been carried away intu some region of fantasy, affrighted, wile he said in a beseeching tone. 
where things that be not met with the things that are—some seclusion where —“ Hear me—the venerable Rabbi Mordeca: Ben Isachar, Ben Tribulation, 
witches and monsters held an unhallowed sabbath—bat that he was in a cen Bea Cent per Cent, craves your instant attendance. He wills that you re- 
tral region of the Irish metropolis, even in her theatre, among crowds to whom member the night of the day, named the twentieth of the month, which you 
their country’s past was nothing, but whose hearts and souls were set upon the cal! January, and instantly bestow your presence on him.” 
passing incidents of the day. ‘This he would soon learn, No where else, im, This was delivered by Harlequin, keepmg at a cautious distance, and skipping 
air, or earth, or under earth, could so many allusions to these transitory inter from place to place so as to baile the wicked intentions, if he had such, of Ne- 
ests be made or listened to. No where else could the language of the Dublin ville. 
of that day—its fashionable oaths, its adinitted grossness, its witticisms, and its ** What has an Israelite to do with a dog like you,” said the impatient youth 
siang—be so untrippingly spoken. —*: away, and, at your perl trouble me uo further.” 

Neville soon found that the neutrality of his habit afforded him no security. All this while, angry as he was, he touk care his gypsy should not escape, 
Many passers by accosted him. ‘Those who exercised an art, or plied a calling, and was addressing a fervent entreaty to her again. when—another interruption 
wished t bespeak his coun enance and favour. The quack would sell him a —the Jew who had lately so scrutinized him, in a voice carefully disguised, 
precious phial—a portrait painter would take bis likeaess—a brigand would said : 
take his purse or his l:ife-—an undertaker would take his measure for a coffin. “ Wisdom crieth aloud, where the people congregate, and sons of the scorn- 
And now and then, when weg aah pee of this description were couched ers hear her not, she uttereth commauds, rash youth, to thee, that thou follow 
in a pleasantry which provoked a %eneral laugh, spectators leaning down from (to the secluded place where I conduct thee.” ; 
galiery or boxes would solicit some masquerader to explain the cause of merri-| Wisdom might have spoken through her masqued minister without obtaini 
ment, and the answer would be transmitted from bench to bench, the sprightli-|/a respectful, or even a patient response from Neville, who was about to dismiss 


ness becoming heartier as it ascended, until a repartee would break out from) the Jew with as little ceremony as he had sent off Harlequin. He was in the 
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act of opening his lips to insist on being left free, when his voice faltered and he 
became silent. Just at that moment the Jew made the secret sign, and used 


the gesture which implied authority to command in the society into which | 


Neville had been initiated in Paris. For an instant it overcame him—recov- 
ering himse!f while he responded to the gesture and sign, he said : 

“T shall obey. One moment's indulgence and | attend you.” 

*€ There is no portion of time so worthless that it can be bestowed on vanity, 

saith the sage Benoni—follow :” 

* Not if you were my fate,” said Neville, speaking with his teeth set, and 
turning desperately to the gypsey. She gave him no encouragement. ** My 
lips are sealed,” she said in a whisper, ** you must obey .” and then, accurate- 
ly and in due order and method, made the signs, which showed that she too 
knew the secrets of the rouge croix. In the same imstant she disappeared. Ne- 
ville and the Jew still confronted each other, when the latter, speaking in a nat 
ural voice and manner, said,” 

“ Follow me quick—vyour fate does call you—you cannot lose a moment.” 

The Jew passed rapidly through the rooms, and out at the door, Neville, 
who had started at the tones of his tormentor’s voice, closely following him, 

After afew minutes they were both in Neville’s apartment in his mn, where 
the Jew, removing his disguise, confirmed the suspicion his voice had already 
awakened, and revealed himself as the Vicomte de Mortagne. 


We must pass over the conversation that followed, very briefly. In trath, 


we must be on the alert to arrive at the couclusion of our story, and therefore, icide.” 
take up the dialogue only where it be-cmes pertinent to the purpose we have | 
at heart. {| 


s@ason, 


‘the words, “ Noble you have lost," showed how the challenge, whatever it was, 
had terminated. 

“Come,” said the loser, his face pale, but his voice firm, “ what is the sum 
—let me know it. Be quick, if you please, Mr. Lombard.” 
| « With the permission of our friend, Mr. Neville,” replied the banker. 

‘Will you have the goodness, sir, to break the seal of this letter, addressed 
to you. and favour us by saying what are its contents—pecuniary contents [ 
mean,”’ and he handed Neville the letter. 
| The young man held it in his hand for a little, without opening it, as if wait- 
ing for an explanation. 
_ “J should apologize,” said Lombard, * lor taking somewhat of a liberty, Mr. 
Neville. The fact is, you ought to Lave had your letter the moment you en- 
‘tered the room, but as I knew that it merely covered a representative of coin— 
or what I have always maintained should be bullion—but that is, by the way, a 
kind of parenthesis, { was not in a hurry to hand it over.” 

* T believe you, Lombard,” said Noble, who caught the banker's eye, and 
was provoked by a sly simper, which he felt as a kind of timid insult. 

Lombard would not be hinted into a quarrel, and without noticing the ob- 
servation, he proceeded — 

* T knew that money, my dear young friend, never comes amiss ; it is always 
liowever, just when I was about to hand it to you, a sporting 
thought seized we, and T made the dashing challenge you are requested to de- 


“T see,” said Neville. ‘Mr. Derinzy, the superscription is in your hand. 
“Ves,” said Derinzy, “the fact is, Mr. Lombard proposed my lodging the 


“‘ Lombard is your banker, I believe,’ said De Mortagne, “ is the account |sum to your credit in his bank, where, | was glad to learn from him, you have 


to your credit large '” 
may call it large,’ said Neville, * it is nearly my all. 


'a considerable deposit.” 


My West Indian! ‘** Five figures, I should say, froin a general remembrance,” said Lombard, 


remittances tor the last two years have been lodged there—all—with tho ex. “and the first not a unit.” 


ception of a sum which was tu be transmitted to a friend here in Ireland J 


“ However,” resuined Derinzy, “I thought it better you should have the 


do not know what it may amount to. All my other worldly goods, I may say, pleasure of making the addition yourself if you pleased.” 


are in the custody of Mr. Lombard, and to remain with him until I find a bet- | 


ter location for thein.”’ 


“Concern yourself no farther about them. Lombard will play the part of | 


fallen greatness, or the ruined banker, to-morrow. Take no thought for to- | 


morrow—your scripture says. 


You cannot afford a funeral meditation on what | 


*You are a true friend, sir,” said Noble, ‘and [ honour you for your 
fidelity.” 

But still Lombard was onobservaut. 

“ And,” continued Derinzy, ‘as Mr. Lombard expected to see you in the 
morning, and as our streets are not quite so safe for the conveyance of wealth 


is lost. But [ will tell you what you can afford--some thought and some ex- |as the whole island was in the days of Brian—” 


ertion to save what may yet be secured. 
received the sum you mention. 
Lombard’s den. He was invited to dine there. 


vited to deposit it there for you if you are not in due time to claim your own. | 


I have taken the precaution to send a trusty messenger with a billet, anony- 


Your Irish friend, Mr. Derinzy, has | 


He has it with him at this moment, and in . ; 
He will be, or has been, in- [intimation that the sum was large, and thus mereasing the painfulness of his 


“fT can tell you, sir,’ chimed in Noble, * the streets are as safe as the chests 
of many a gambling banker ;"* Derinzy’s caution conveying something like an 


suspense, and inflaming his choler. 
| “If you please, su, we can talk of such things at another time,” said the 


mous, to be sure, apprizing Derinzy that you are ready to act for yourself—-the bauker. 


sooner you confirm my missive by making your appearance, the greater your | 


wisdoin, and the better for your fortune.” 


Neville showed, by the alacrity with which he arose, how thoroughly he ap 'took from it a paper, which he held before the company. 


** At any or all times by G——,” cried Noble, “and in any way you like.” 
He opened the letter and 


Neville did not require any further explanation 
It was a bill for five 


proved his friend's counsel ; but, at the moment a visitor was announced ; one thousand pounds. Noble looked at it, turned away to a table where there were 


who did not give his name, but merely said he had executed his commission. lw 


«It is my acquaintance, Ryan,” said the Vieomte, * your harlequin ”’ 


riting materials, and presently handed a written paper to his host. 
The banker perused it deliberately and handed it back to the writer. 


The servant added, “it is the same person who called in the evening to see | “You mistake, Noble,” said he, the bill staked by me was English—your 


your dress for the masquerade, saying, that there was a mistake about it, and | 


then said it was all right.” 


“Yes,” said De Mortagne, as the servant disappeared, to indtroduce the visi- against my friend— answer me at once.” ; P 
tor, “and it was within a hair's breadth of being all wrong. When I learned) “ Nothing, nothing,’’ said the banker, ** Hoare’s solvency is unquest 


our concerns at Lombard’s bank, it was impossible for me to call on you, and 
T dared not write on such a subject. I wished to have a double chance—your 
hotel, and the masquerade—I sent to have the means of knowing you there if 
I should not find you here. You were gone when I called, so I set off in pur-' 
suit of a Maroon chief, or something of that kind, and if it had not been that, 
our own voice betrayed you, my over carefuless would have been fatal—but 
comes Ryan.” 
And Ryan, divested of his masquerade attire, entered, and repeated, that’ 
Mr. Derinzy was at Lombard’s, and that the billet had been sent in to him. 
Neville did not waste time in ceremony. 
“Do me the kindness,” he said, “to await my return, and I shall leave you! 
without scruple.” 
* “No, Neville, said the vicomte, “neither expect nor desire us to do so. 
Fair fortune be with you. What minec—ours—may be, it matters not to think! 
of. If it be fair we mect again—whatever it is tobe it will not be worse for, 
the thought that we have tried to render you a service.” 


They were descending the staircase while De Mortagne spoke ; at the door | 


he wrung Neville’s hand, a parting clasp, and with his companion, disappeared | 
from him. 
There was lutle difficulty in finding the banker's house, or in obtaining ad. | 
mission. A blaze of light was around it, and the doors stood invitingly open. | 
Mrs. Lombard received company, masks not excluded, in the luxurious draw- 
ing-room. The banker, in another yeeros was seated at a card table, and: 
beguiled tha time with friends who loved high play. Neville was shown to 
this latter room, which Derinzy had not yet left, although he was not one of 
the gamblers. He received his young fiiend with all the warmth of his nature) 
—the banker welcomed him with courtesy and respect, even, for a moment, 
suspending his game to do the part of the host who would show that be felt, 
honoured by the visitor, and then left him to a conversation with his older 
friend. 
When the first unavoidable inquiries and explanations were over, Neville | 
entered upon his own business, and began by asking had Derinzy received an, 
Before he could receive an answer, a sudden silence at the}| 

card table, so instantaneons and so breathless it seemed to be, drew the at- | 
tention of both the friends thither. There had been an incessant rattle of | 
small talk, with occasionally a volley of vociferations before-—bvt ail at once | 


liheod, to see the last of our friend Noble. 
| just eight thousand pounds in the world—all that was left after the sale of 


draft is on a Dublin bank.” 
“What would you have,” cried Noble, “do you mean to insinuate any thing 


hI 


‘sure as the bank of Lombard, and of that, you will allow, { can have no doubt. 
|Your mistake is of a different description. Mr. Neville’s bill is English. Five 
thousands pounds British amounts to—in Irish currency—at the present rate of 
exchange, five thousand eight hundred and twenty-three pounds and some shil- 
lings and pence.” 

* Tell out, sir, what is in your bond,” cried Noble, with furious loudness, 
“*S'death! do you make your allowance of farthings to me! Your bond, sir, 
you shall—you must have it ” 

* Agreed Mr. Noble,” said the banker who was dotting down figures with a 


pencil while the loser stormed, “the amount is five thousand eight hundred 


and twenty-three pounds seven shillings and sixpence.”’ Noble wrote a draft 


for the amoust—looked steadily on the banker while he read it, and making a 


violent effort over himself, bowed to the company and left the room. 
* So, gentlemen,” said Lombard, as he disappeared “ Ireland is, in ali like- 
He had, to my certain knowledge, 


Prospect Hall. ‘The principal part of it was to be given for two posts in India 
for Noble and his eldest son. ‘The arrangements were to be finally concluded 


ivefore the end of the month; but you see how things turn out; it was not on 


“ cards, you observe, excuse the pun, that he should share in the riches of 
the east.” 

‘As to Nobie, himself,” observed one of the company, “ ’tis just the kind of 
fate that was to be expected for hin—'tis hard enough though that his good 
wife and family should suffer.” 

** Ay,” said Lombard with a sigh that ended in achuckle, ‘“‘and Mrs. Noble 
is, I suppose, at this moment, one of my lady-wife’s company. Can he have 
gone up I have a mind, just for 4 minute only, to leok in. I am curious to 
see how he behaves.” 

Lombard was rising—but Neville started up at the moment, ard with a 
flushed cheek and the manner of one who had decided on a step which he felt 
to be bold, and which habit had not made easy to him, said— 

“‘ Before you go I want afavor of you. Jt is not, 1 know, an hour in the 
regular way of business to draw money from your bask—but my necessities 
will not allow me to be regular. J.et me have the draft of Mr. Noble, and 
inake it payable to me. | shall give you an acknowledgment.” 

Lombard was much disturbed. He rallied, however, affected to consider 


unbroken stillness succeeded. As Neville looked towards the table, he saw ithe request of Neville as badinage—and finding him persist in his demand, of- 
glances of surprise, and something of severity, exchanged between the lookers- fered edvice that his young friend should proceed in the regular way of busi- 
on. Occasionally words had reached his ear, such as convey real impressions |"ess, and wait till morning. 

under a guise of jesting, and which were not complimentary to the banker. Neville was not to be diverted from his purpose. To make the demand, in 
There seemed to be good sense enough in the minds of those who spoke, to ‘he first instance, required ‘hat he shoul@overcome something of a feeling by 
apprehend the truth, that a man who accepted the custody of other persons, which young persons, unused to business, are sometimes embarrassed ; but 
money, even for decency’s sake, ought not to parade his passion for high play. |having so far succeeded the rest was easy. He had been for a few seconds 
Such expressions enabled him to understand the looks, and to interpret ind and when the banker ended his exhortation, contented himself with 


silence of the company. The silence was vehemently broken— anding him a paper. 
“I do, by heavens,” cried one of the lookers-on. ‘Green cloth or green| “ !s this,” said he, ‘a sufficient voucher, or will you draw one more to the 


sod—it shall never be said that Ralph Noble baulked a fair challenge.” purpose, and I will sign it—my mind is bemt on the draft you have won, and,”” 
Silence returned again unbroken, except for the mechanical operations of |ke added with a playful earnestness—'I must have it.” 
the play, which had an effect like that of the measured ticking of a clock in a The banker's face grew lurid as he read the paper. It contained these 


rted mansion—that of marking rather than interrupting the stillness—thenijwords— 
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“1 know what ‘wait till morning’ means. Your intention is no secret to did not visit, has fortunately been inspected by Major Rennel, and by Mr. 
me. I shall bear my loss without denouncing you, if vou let me have the draft. Hamilton Junior. From these various authors,ancieut and modern, we purpose 
Refuse, and | shall proceed on the instant to Mr. Hoare, on whom it is drawn) furnishing our readers with a sketch of the renowned expedition under Cyrus ; 


—reveal your purpose to him and have his advice to guide me.” ‘chiefly, however, in reference to its most celebrated events—the battle, and 

Lombard recovered from his confusion, and burned Neville’s note in the! 
candle. “ This,” said he, ‘is not a proper voucher. I need not trouble you 
to write one now. Here is the draft since you are so bent on it. If you are 
in this part of the town in the morning you can give me anu acknowledgment— 
and yet it may save you troubie to conclude the matter now.” ‘The acknow- 
ledgment, accordingly, was duly drawn and signed. 

Before returning to his hotel, Neville paid bis respects in Mrs. Lombard’s 
drawing-room. It was crowded with a gay society, end he was making his’ 
way to the lady of the mansion when he heard Mrs. Noble's name pronounced 
by a lady, near whom he was standing. 

* Did you ever see,” was the expression, “any thing so unhappy as Mrs.| 
Noble’s countenance. Only look at her.”’ 

Neville’s eyes turned in the same direction with the speaker and beheld a 
a face mild and pale, and of a hopelessuess which saddened him. JI] tidings, 
travel fast, thought he—can it be possible that she can have heard. ‘ "Tis but) 
a minute since she was one of the merriest little fairies in the room,” continued | 
the lady. “Do, look at her. What can bave happened '” 

“* A husband,” said the gentleman ‘o whom the question was addressed. 
* One black look from Noble, who darkened the room for an instant with his 
scowl, has done it all. What a bore is a jealous man.” 

There was no jea!ousy, and no apprehension of jealousy in the case. Poor 
Mrs. Noble read her children’s fate in the despair of her husband’s looks, and 
was evidently sinking under the sense of the coming calamity. Whie Neville 
was looking towards her, he heard her chair announced, and taking the moment) 
of her departure for his own, he found au opportunity, when her husband was 
pngaged iu having the chair brought into an anner hall, to place a pote in her 


| 
| 


** Open this,” said he, “ when you are alone. Believe me no evil is meant 
you.” She took the note, timidly, but as she looked in Neville’s face, an ex-| 
pression, something like confidence and hope. lighted her dejected countenauce., 


At this moment her husband returned with the chair, and regarded Neville, who | 


was passing out, with a look of fierce defiance. 

Neville longed to be alone, and finding no vehicle of any description at his. 
command, proceeded to walk through the dark streets to his hotel. He tried 
to think, as he passed on. but found 1t impossible to command his faculties and 
arrange his thoughts in order. ‘The surprises and the disclosures of the night— 
the threatened loss which he was to undergo—the events which the coming 
day was to bring forth, crowded on his mind, and confused it. The pecuniary | 
loss little distressed him. He knew it would be heavy; but experience had 
not yet taught him to know ail its amount of evil. There was 4 hope high in. 
his soul that he should hear of Madeleine, and there was a very happy con- 
sciousness that he had saved a family from ruin Such were the materials of 
which his reverie, rather than cogitation, was composed ; a reverie which, not-| 
withstanding the darkness that streaked it, was not predominantly painful, and) 
au which he was altogether wrapt, when a rude, fierce grasp was laid on his 
nhoulder, and a voice, hoarse with passion, commanded hin—* Draw—I ought 
to have'stabbed you from behind—villian—defend yourself.” 

There was no time for question or explanation. Swords were instantly clash-) 
mg. Neville felt his superiority in expertness and force ; but agility and su-| 

rior science might not be effective guards in an uncertain light which might, 
indeed be called darkness ; and he, for atime, gave ail his attention to the 
feeling his adversary’s weapon with his own, and preventing him from disen-) 
maging it. Such a state of things could not last long ‘The assailant, bailled 
m his first on-set, was becoming fiercer and more desperate, and the encounter 
was like to have a bloody issue. But a conflict like this could not be noiseless, 
and, happily, the night was one on which the noise of clashing swords must 
reach many an ear. So it was. Numbers thronged in and interrupted the) 
duel. Noble, for he was the assailant, angrily withdrew, but not until he had 
received his opponent's address, and with mt the pledge usually given ou such, 
occasions. 

Neville was interrupted in the act of writing to Derinzy, reques'ing an act | 
of friendship from him for the following morning, by a message, that a stranger! 
begged to see him. Late as the hour was, he gave directions that he shosld}| 
be admitted, and Noble entered. He came, because he could not resist the! 
desire to come, for the purpose of supplicating pardon. and of pourimg out his) 
acknowledgments. After his ferocious attuck on Neville he had been induced 
to return to a dreaded home, when he found his wife on her knees in prayer— 
an envelope lying on her table, and his own draft made payable to Mrs. Noble, 
by its side. ‘This was the billet which had provoked (or furnished a vent for) 
his wrath. It did not contain a word from the donor. Neville was much af- 
fected by the warmth of his expressions and manner ; and after al! the tumults’ 
and troubles of the night, sunk into a happy slumber. 

On the following day he received a farewell letter in which Noble and his 
wife expressed their sense of obligation. A bond, formally drawn up and exe-| 


the retreat of the Greeks. 

Jn the year 404 before Christ, the seat of the Persian empire was Babylon, 
and its sovereign Darius II. He had two sons, Artaxerxes Mnemon and Cy- 
rus ; the latter being satrap or viceroy over a large district of Asia Mmor. In 
the same year Darius died, and Artaxerxes succeeded him. Cyrus conspired 
against his brother, in order to obtain the throne : his treason was discovered 
by Tissaphernes, satrap of another province, who happened to be in the capi- 
tal, and it was only the intercession of his mother (Parysatis) which saved him 
from the death of a traitor. He was, moreover, restored to his government, 


| and returned to it witha mind exasperated by disgrace, and meditating a re- 


vengeful return for his brother’s clemency. 

No sooner did Cyrus return than he collected a vast army of the Asiatics 
belonging to his own principality, secretly intending to march to Babylon 
against his brother. It happened at this time that Clearchus, a Spartan gene- 
ral, had landed from Greece to subdue the Byzantines, or inhabitants of mo- 
dern Turkey ; but, instead of obeying the ordersof his superiors, had taken 


| part with the people he had been sent to fight against. A second army of his 


own countrymen was shipped off against him, by whom he was defeated. In 
this terrible emergency he ofiered himself and his whole army to Cyrus, who 


| received him with open arms, and paid him a large sum of money. Thus, 


despite the classical interest which Xenophon has thrown around this fa- 
mous expedition, it was, in reality, composed entirely of rebels and trai- 
tors. 

Having collected a sufficient number of men, Cyrus assembled the whole 
army at Sardes, in Lydia, which is now Sarte in the Turkish province of Ana- 
dolia. Cyrus deceived his army into the belief that he only intended to invade 
the country of the Psidians, none but the Greek general, Clearchus, being in 
the secret. ‘Tissaphernes, however, on hearing uf the vast equipment, suspect- 
ed the truth, and posted off to the Persian king to put him on bis guard. Thus 
Cyrus's main object, secrecy, was defeated. 

It was here-—at Sardes—that Xenophon joined the expedition: for he was 
not amongst the army of Clearchus when it first hired itself to the Persian. 
Being at Athens, Xenophon received a letter from Proxenus, a friend of his at 
Sardes, tocome and he would introduce him to Cyras. Xenophoy, having 
consulted both the Delphiau oracle aud his master, Socrates, accepted the invi- 
tation. Curiosity to behold, rather than join so vast an army, appears chiefly to 
have prompted him. On arriving at Sardes, hewever, he volunteered into the 
service of Cyrus, under Clearchus. 

Everything being ready, Cyrus commenced his undertaking, which was to 
march with his vastarmy 1505 geographic miles,* and then to fight his way 
to the throne of the most powertul empire thenextant. On the 7th of Feb., 
in the year 401 wc, three years after his father's death, and about two subse- 
quent to the beginning of his preparations, Cyrus and b's immense military 
train commenced their eastward march. Except the shuts to which he was 
occasionally put to conceal his real object from the soldiery, and the danger of 
desertion which impended when he was obliged at length to make it publicly 
known, nothing very startling occurred, till—arrived at a spot om the banks of 
the Euphrates within about 108 miles of babylon—there appeared the foot- 
prints and dung of horses, which were judged to amount to about two thousand 
in number. In the onward progress of the army, it was percvived that this 
cavalry hed burned all the forage, and laid waste the country which lay in the 
line of march, so as to deprive the invaders of provisions. ‘Thus Cyrus, to his 
surprise and mortificatiou, perceived that all his plans were known, and that 
his brother was fully prepared for his reception. 

At about 72 miles north-west of Babylon Cyrus halted, and held a review 
at midnight : for he expected Artaxerxes would appear next morning at the 
head of his army to give him battle. This took place between the Ist and 
Sth of September (s.c. 401), eight months after setting out from Sardes. At 
the review, it was ascertained that the effective force consisted of 10,400 
heavy-armed Greeks, and 2400 targeteers of the same nation ; and that 
of the native Asiatics from his vice-royalty (always called by Xenophon ‘ Bar- 
barians’), there were 100,000 men, with about twenty chariots armed with 
scythes. 

The next day Cyrus commanded his army to march in order of battle. They 
had only proceeded four miles and a half, when they came upon a trench, five 
fathoms broad, three deep, and thirty-six miles long, which had been dug 
across their route, between the Euphrates and the Tigris, by way of fortifica- 
tion. ‘This the invaders were allowed to pass unmolested, probably to throw 
them off their guard ; an effect, indeed, it seems to have had, for they con- 
cluded that the Persians had given overall thoughts of fighting. Hence Cy- 
rus marched with less circumspection ; and the third day rode in his car, very 
few marching before him in their ranks ; and great part of the soldiers ob- 
served no order, their arms being carried in wagons and upon sumpter- 
horses. 


cuted, for the amount of the cancelled draft, accompanied the letter. In his ‘It was approaching,’ as Xenophon expresses it, ‘ about the time of day when 
own name Noble wrote :— the market is usually crowded, the army being near the place where they pro- 

“T may yet be able to acquit myself of the pecuniary part of my debt. ‘To posed to encamp, when Patagyas, a Persian, one of those whom Cyrus most 
acquire the power of doing so, and of proving to you by acts that you have no! confided in, was seen riding towards them at full speed his horse all in a sweat, 
benefitted une utterly unworthy, will be among my strongest incentives to and calling to every one he met, both in his own language and in Greek, that 
honorable exertion.” | the king was at hand witha vast army, marching in order of battle ; which 


THE RETREAT OF THE TEN 'THOUSAND. 


There are certain facts m ancient history to which popular attention is, at 
intervals, pointedly directed, beccause they bear a resemblance to some pass 
ing occurrence of the present time. Thus, the recent disastrous retreat of 
British troops from Cabul, in the heart of Asia, has caused much to be said 
of late, by way of comparison, of a like military evolution performed some two 
thousand years ago, under nearly similar circumstances, but with far more for-| 
tunate results. The historian to whom we are indebted for the details of this 
military expedition was Xenophon, a Greek philosopher and soldier who ac-! 
companied it. His simple and circumstantial narrative—called the Anabasis. 
(literally, *‘ The going up’)—is one of the most interesting specimens of litera- 
ture which has been snatched from the wreck of time. A modern, and there- 
fore to us a double interest has been infused into it by an indefatigable and 
learned eastern traveller, [William F. Ainsworth, F.G.S., &c., surgeon to the, 


occasioned a general confusion among the Greeks, all expecting he would 
icharge them before they had put themselves in order : but Cyrus, leaping from 
bis car, put on his corslet, then mounting his horse, took his javelin in his hand, 
ordered all the rest to arm, and every man totake his post; by virtue of which 
command the entire army was skilfully disposed by the various generals in bat- 
‘de array.’ This happened in the plain of Cunaxa, on the Euphrates, called 
at present Imseyab. ‘It was now,’ says Xenophon, ‘the middie of the day, 
and no enemy was yet to be seen; but in the afternoon there appeared a dust 
‘like a white cloud, which not long after spread itself like a darkness over the 
plain! When they drew nearer, the brazen armour flashed, and their spears 
and ranks appeared, having on their leit a body of horse armed in white cor- 
‘slets(said to be commanded by Tissaphernes), and followed by those with Per- 
sian bucklers, besides heavy-armed men with wooden shields reaching down 


‘to their feet (said to be Egyptians,) and other horse and archers, all which 


‘marched according to their respective countries, each nation being drawn up 
in a solid oblong square ; and before them were disposed, at a considerable 


late Euphrates expedition ] who, having lately passed over four-fifths of the||distance from one another, chariots armed with scythes fixed aslant at the azle- 


reute, has been able, from personal inspection, to identify the sites of most o 
the places mentioned by Xenophon, and thus to place the minute fidelity of his 
history beyond all question. The small portion of the track which this wri 


trees, with others under the body of the chariot, pointing downwards, that so 
aioe ns distance from Sardes to Babyion by the Jine of maych he afterwards 
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they might cut asunder everything they encountered, by driving them among ten other generals. ‘When within hearing, Arimus said, “ Clearchus, O 
the ranks of the Greeks, to break them. Greeks! having been found guilty of a violation both of his oath and of the 
‘The Persians came regularly on; the Greek army standing on the same #tticle of peace, is justly punished with death Of you the king demands your 
ground, the ranks being formed as the men came up; in the meantime, Cyrus, 3°ms, for he says they are his, as having belonged to Cyrus, who was his sub- 
riding at a small distance from the ranks, surveying both the enemy's army and ject.” The snare here tendered Was too palpable, and the Greeks answered 
his own, was observed by Xenophon, who rode up to him and asked whether indignantly, upbraiding Arius, whom they termed the most wicked of men.’ 
he had anything to command? Cyrus, stopping his horse, ordered him to let _ Tus treachery nerved the Greeks in their despair: they determined more 
all know that the sacrifices* and victims promised success. While he was firmly than ever to cut their way out of the country, or to die by the way ; and 
saying this, upon hearing a voice ruoning through the ranks, he asked him proceeded to choose new generals, amongst whom was Xenophon, to whom 
what it meant? Xenophon answered th.t the word was now giving for the Was intrusted the command of the rear-guard. At this pomt the historian first 
second time. Cyrus, wondering who should give it, asked him whet the word 4ppears as a prominent actor in his own narrative Of the perfidy exhibited 
was ; the other replied, “ Jupiter the preserver, and victory ” Cyrus replied, by Arius and Tissaphernes, Mr. Ainsworth justly remarks, that it leaves * an 
“T accept it ; let that be the word.” ’ We stop for ao instant to remark thet indelible stam on the Oriental character, somewhat similar to that whieh be- 
these war-cries have descended down to modern times. ‘The signal, ‘ England !ongs to ovr own era, after the lapse of twenty-two centuries, in the conduct 
expects every man to do his duty,’ given by Nelson at the battle of Trafalgar, of Akbar Khan and his Afghans to the retreating Britons.’ |e was under pre- 
is the last of these battle-mottoes on record. ‘Cyrus immediately returned to ‘ence of guiding the British troops from Cabul that Akbar Khan cansed it to 
his post, and the two armics being now within three or four stadia of each other, be cut to pieces In the fatal Khoord-( abal pass. The massacre of the Greek 
the Greeks sung the Pxan, and began to advance against the enemy ; but the generals in Tissaphernes’s camp took place, according to Major Rennel’s com- 
motion occasioning a slight break in the line of battle, those who were left be-, petation (which we have followed throughout), on the 29th of October, 401 
hind hastened their march, and at once gave a general shout, as their custom Years B. c. ’ : 
is when they invoke the god of war; and all ran forward, striking their shields | With a very slender knowledge of the country, and with no other guide than 
with their pikes, as some say, to frighten the enemy's horses ; so that the Per. the sun, the Greeks recommenced their northward retreat towards the Evxine 
sians, before coming within reach of their darts, turned their horses and fled ; °F Black Sea, surrounded by enemies always hovering around their treck. After 
but the Greeks pursued them as fast as they could, calling out to one another many skirmishes and difficulties, marching wear Nineveh, they came to an 
not to run, but to follow in their ranks. Some of the chariots were borne @Minence that commanded the road, on which the Persians having got before 
through their own people without their charioteers ; others through the Greeks, them in the night, had obtained a position. This pass it was determined to 
some of whom seeing them coming divided, while others being amazed, were force. ‘On which occasion,’ says the historian, * there was a great shout raised, 
taken unawares ; but even these were reported to have received noharm ; nei both by the Greek army and that of Tissaphernes, each encouraging their own 
ther was there any other Greek hurt in the action,except one upon the left wing, Men. Aenopbon riding by the side of his troops, called out to them, * Sol- 
who was said to have been wounded by an arrow. 'diers! think you are this minute contending to return to Greece—this minute 
* Cyrus, seeing the Greeks victorious on their side, rejoiced in the pursuit of ' see your wives and children: after this momentary labour, we shall go on 
the enemy, and was already worshipped as king by those about him. He was. without any further opposition.” Upon this a discontented soldier, whose name 
not so far transported as to leave his post, and oin in the pursuit. He charged 's preserved by the historian, Soteridas the Sicyouian, said, * We are not upon 
with his horse, but was unsuccessful. However, upon discovering Artaxerxes equal terms, O Xenophon ! for you are on horseback, while I am greatly fa- 
properly attended, he exclaimed, “I see the man!” and ran furiously at him, “gued with carrying my shield.” Xenophon, heanng this, leaped from his 
and striking him on the breast, wounded him through his corslet, as Clesias the horse, and thros: him out of the ranks, an¢ taking his shield, marched on as 
physician says, who aflirms that he cured the hurt. While Cyrus was giving [st #s he could. He had, however, on him a horseman’s corslet, which im- 
the blow, he received a wound under the eye from somebody who threw a ja- peded his progress, and the rest of the soldiers beat and abused Soteridas, and 
velin at him with great force. ‘The king and Cyrus still engaged hand to hand.” threw stones at hia till he was glad to retake his shield and go on. Xenophon 
In this encounter Cyrus was slain. ‘The whole of the Asiatics,or ‘ Barbarians,’ then remounted, end led them on horseback as far as the way would allow ; 
were signally defeated by that- division of the Persian army immediately com. 224 when it became impassable for his horse, he hastened forward on foot. At 
manded by Artaxerxes. ‘I'he head and right hand of Cyrus were cut off on, last they gained the top of the mountain, and turned the position of the enen.y, 
the spot where he was slain, and the king's army broke into and plundered, Who then fled, every one as he could, leaving the Greeks masters of the emi- 
his camp. /nence. Tissaphernes aud Araus with their men turned out of the road, and 
Meanwhile the Greeks pursued that division of the Persian forces they had Wet another way, while Cheimsophus (commander of the Greek vanguard) 
previously routed to a village near to te trench before mentioned. * Here- With his forces marched down into the plain, and encamped in a village abound- 
upon,’ says Xenophon, ‘the Greeks halted (it being near sunset,) and, lying) I"g 2 everything. Phere were also many other villages in this plain, near the 
under their arms, rested themselves ; inthe meantime wondering that neither Tigris, full of all sorts of provisions.” ihe plam here alluded to, remarks 
Cyrus appeared, nor any one from him ; not knowing he was dead, but ima- Alesworth, * is evidently the district around the modern Jezireh ibn ’Omar, 
gined that he was either led away by the pursuit, or had rode forward to pos. the Bezabde of the Romans, and Zozarta of the Cialdeans. 
sess himself¥of some post. However, they consulted among themselves whe.‘ When they came to their tents, the soldiers ewployed themselves in get- 
ther they should stay where they were,and send for their baggage,or return to! “Ug provisions, and the generals ard captains assembled, and were in great 
their camp. Resolving upon the latter course, and arriving at their tents about perplexity ; for on one side of them were exceeding high mountains, and on the 
supper time, they found the greatest part of their baggage plundered, with all other a river so deep, that when they sounded it with their pikes, the ends of 
the provisions, besides the carriages, which, as it was said, amounted to four, th m did not even appear above the water. Wuile they were in this perplexity, 
hundred, full of flour and wine, which Cyrus had prepared, in order to distri-| * ¢ettain Rhodian came to them and said, “ Gentlemen, { will undertake to 
bute them among the Greeks, lest at any time his army should labour under, ©4ty over 4000 heavy-armed meu at a tne, if you will supply me with what I 
the want of necessaries ; but they were allso rifled by the king’s troops, that Want, and give me a talent for my pains.” Being asked what he wanted. “I 
the greatest part of the Greeks had no supper : neither had they eaten any din- shall want,’ says he, “two thousand leather bags. I see here great numbers 
ner ; for before the army could halt in order to dine, the king appeared. And of sheep, goats, oxen, and asses : if these are flayed, and their skins blown, we 
in this manner they passed the night.’ | may easily pass the river with them. I shail aisu waut the girths belonging to 
The next morning Clearchus and the Greeks were made to see the full ex-| the sumpter-horses : with these,” adds he, “I will fasten the bags to one an- 
tent of the danger in which they were placed. They found themselves nearly other, and, hanging stones to then, let them down into the water instead of 
two thousand miles from home, in the midst of the territories of an enemy at avehors, then tie up the bags at both ends, and when they are upon the water, 
whose mercy they were. ‘uey were, in fact, suiroanded on all sides. Ju the lay fescines upon them, and cover them with earth. 1 will make you presently 
evening heralds arrived from Artaxerxes osdering the Greeks to deliver ap sensible.” continues Le, “that you cannot sink, for every bag will bear up two 
their arms. After some consultation amongst the Greek generals, they sent ™e, and the fascines and the earth will prevent them from slipping.” This 
the foilowing answer to the Persian king: it is proposed we should be proposition aifords oue amongst a hundred proofs furnished by modern travel- 
friends to the king, we shall be more valuable friends by preserving our arms. |ers of the minute fidelity of Kenophon’s narrative. Ainsworth states, that at 
than by parting with them ; and if we are to go to war with him, we shall make about thirty miles from the junction ef the Zab (on the vanks of which the 
war with greater advantage by keeping our arms than by delivering them!) ™2ssacre of the Greek generals took place) with the Tigris, the * actual ferry 
To this it was replied, that if the Greeks attempted to retreat, Artaxerxes OVer the river, performed by means ot rafts supported on inflated skins, exists 
would attack them, Afterwards, however, he consented toa truce. 1 a the present day at a place called Kelek I'zedi, or the ferry of the Izedis or 
Arieus, Cyrus's lieutenant-general, now offered to guide the Greeks through Yezidis.’ The Rhodian’s ingenuity was not, however, put to the test, for the 
the country, if they decided upon forcing a retreat. This guidance Clearchus Greeks decided on continuing their march along the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
accepted, and about the 16th of September (s. c 401) the Greeks commenced and to enter Karévchia (Kurdistan). By a masterly maneuvre, they managed 
the retreat. which proved one of the most famous events in ancient history. | t piss the mountams, and enter Kurdistan without molestation from the 
They had not marched far, when they had reason to suspect that Arius and, CPCmny., The spot they passed over was part of a remarkable district, it being 
his Asiatic followers had been tampered with by the Persians. ‘This suspicion’ ‘he point,’ says Ainsworth, ‘where the lofty mountain chain, now designate 
was strengthened wien it was found that Tissaphernes was aloo hovering *S Jebel Judi, and the same, according to Chaldean, Syriac, and Arabian tra- 
around their track with a second army under pretence of returning to the seat (itiens, as that on which the ark rested, comes down to the very flood of the 
of his-viceroyalty. However no actual hostile movement was made il] after, Pigris which it encloses in an almost impassable barrier of rock.’ After this 
the Ten Thousand had crossed the Tigris, which they did between the Lith and We hear nothing more of Tissaphernes and Ariwus, The diligence and skill 
the 29th of October. Arrived on the northem bank of the Zabatus (now the of the generals, and the indomitable perseverance of their fellowers, had com- 
‘Zab,’ a feeder of the Tigris) the Greeks entered into a friendly conference vletely bailed them ‘The retreat was, however, constantly impeded by new 
with Tissaphernes, who invited Clearchus to a conference in his quarters Afier enemies, consisting of the various people through whose territories they passed 
some debate amongst the Greeks, their chief consented to accept the invitation, ' their vorthward course to the shores of the Euxine. ; 
but, with the precaution of being accompanied by five generals, twenty cap- , Arrived tn the country of the Scythians (at present partly occupied by the 
tains, and about two hundred soldiers, who went under preience of buying Purkish province of Armenia), they reached a holy mountain called Theches 
rovisions. * When they came tothe door of Tissapherues, the gencrals, (Kop Tagh), whence, to their inexpressible delight, ihe sea was visible * As 
roxenus, a Beeotian, Menon, a Thessalian, Avias, an Arcadian, Clearchus, a 5900 28 the men who were in the vanguard ascended the mountain, and saw 
Lacedemonian, and Socrates, an Achaian, were called in; the captains staid ‘he sea, they gave a great shout, which, when Xenophon and those in the rear 
without. Not long after, at a given signal, those who were within were appre- heard, they concluded that some other enemies attacked them in front ; for the 
hended, and those without cut to pieces. After this, some of the Barbarian Pevple belonging to the country they had burned followed their rear, some of 
horse, scouring the plain, killed ail the Greeks they met with, both freemen Whom those who had charge of it had killed, and taken other prisoners in an 
and slaves. ‘I'he Greeks, from their camp, seeing these excursions of the @™Mbuscade. The noise still increasing as they came nearer, and the men, as 
horse, were surprised, and in doubt of what they were doing, tll Nicarchuy, an [St as they came up, runving to those w ho still continued shouting, their cries 
Arcadian, came flying from them, being wounded in the belly, and bearing bis swelled with their numbers, so that Xenophon, thinking something more than 
bowels in his hands, and informed them of all that had passed. Upon this the 0*dinary had happened, mounted on horseback, and, taking with him Lysius 
Greeks were amazed, and expecting they would immediately come and attack 24 his horse, rode up to their assistance ; and presently they heard the soldiers 
their camp, ran to their arms. But they did not allcome; only Ari@us, and. Calling ont, ‘the sea! the sea!’ and cheering one another. At this they all set 
7] - ‘a running, the rear-guard as well as the rest, and the beasts of burden and 
t was the custom of the uncients to make sacrifice Lo the walrior-ceilies before a 


5 
battle. From the agonies of the victims when dying, they drew favourable or unfa-, rss were driven forward. When they were all come up to the top of the 
vourable auguries. = | mountain they embraced one another, and also theis generals and captains, 
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with tears in their eyes ; and immediately the men, by whose order it is not) worm was at my heart ; and, confining myself tothat stage of life, I may say 
known, bringing ‘ogether a great many stones. made a large mount, upon —the worm that could not die. For if, when standing upon the threshold of 
which they placed a great quantity of shields made of raw ox-hides, staves, manhood, I had ceased to feel its perpetual gnawings, that was because a vast 
and bucklers taken from the enemy.’ * Xenophon's description,’ says Rennel expansion of intellect, it was because new hopes, new necessities, and the 
speaking of this scene, on the arrival of the vanguard of the army on mount frenzy of youthful blood, had translated me into a new creature. Man is doubt- 
Theches, when they caught the first glimpse of the sea, ‘is highly pathetic | less one by some subtie nexus that we cannot perceive, extending from the new- 
No one, we presume (and indeed hope), can read it without emotion. What born infant to the superannuated dotard : bet as regards many affections and 
a number of tender ideas must have crowded at once into their minds! The passions incident to his nature at different stages, he is nof one ; the unity of 
thoughts of home, wives, children, friends—thoughts which they had scarcely man in this respect is coextensive only with the particular stage to which the 
ventured to indulge before that moment! In a word, it was a prospect of passion belongs. Some passions, as that of sexual love, are celestial by one 
deliverance ; like an opening view of heaven to departing souls.’ | half of their origin, animal and earthy by the other halt. These will not sur- 
Manv of the towns on the southern shores of the Kuxine having been origin-| vive their own appropriate stage. But love, which is altogether holy, like that 
ally Greek culonies, the retreating army were, with few exceptions, allowed to between two children, will revisit undoubtedly by glimpses the silence and the 
pass unmolested. As they were originally traitors to the republic of Athens, darkness of old age: and I repeat my belief—that, unless bodily torment 
they of course made no attempt to return thither; but most of them settled in should forbid it, that final experience in my sister's bedroom, or some other in 
the Byzantine territories. ‘The whole of the way, both of the expedition and) which her innocence was concerned, will rise again for me to illuminate the 
of the retreat, comprised 215 days’ march of 1155 parasangs, or leagues, and hour of death, 
of 34,650 stadia, or 3495 geographic miles; and the time employed in both On the day following this which I have recorded, came a body of medical 
was a year and iliree months. | men to examine the brain, and the particular nature of the complaint, for in 
The first news Xenophon heard was that of his having been publicly banished some of its symptoms it had shown perplexing anomalies Such is the sanc- 
from Athens for the part he had taken in the expeditiun of Cyrus, and having) tity of death, and especially of death alighting on an innocent child, that even 
now become a general, he gave his services to Agesilaus in his Asiatic wars.) gossiping people do not gossip on such a subject Consequently, ] knew nothing 
Here he acquired both fame and riches. He afterwards retired to Scellus, a of the purpose which drew together these surgeons, nor suspected any thing 
small Spartan town, where he wrote his Anabasis and the other works which of the cruel changes which might have been wrought in my sister's head. 
have made his name revered by posterity. The rest of his time was employed Long after tzis | saw a similar case; I surveyed the corpse (it was that of a 
in rural pursuits and amusements Having been driven from his retreat to beautiful boy, eighteen years old, who had died of the same complaint) one 
Corinth, he died there, 359 years before the Christian era, in the 90th year of hour after the surgeons bad Jaid the skull in rains; but the dishonours of this 
his age. | scrutiny were hidden by bandages, and had not disturbed the repose of the 
— a , counteuance. So it mght have been here ; but, if it were not so. then I was 
SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS. _ happy in being spared the shock, from having that marble image of peace, icy 
teued.) | rigid as it was, unsettled by disfiguring images. Some hours after the 
g the Sequel to the “ Confessions of an English Opium Eater.”—iContinuce.] strangers had withdrawn, I crept again to the room, but the door was now locked 
_ Out of this digression, which was almost necessary forthe purpose of show- —the key was taken away—and | was shut out for ever. 
ing how inextricably my feelings and wages of death were entangled with Then came the funeral. I, as a point of decorum, was carried thither. I 
those of summer, I return to the bedchamber of my sister. From the gorgeous was put into a carriage with some gentlemen whom I did not know. They 
sunlight I turned round tw the corpse. There lay the sweet childish figure, were kind to me; but naturally they talked of things disconnected with the 
there the angel face : and, as people usually fancy, it was said in the hovse occasion, and their conversation was a torment. At the church, I was told to 
that flo features had sutivred any change. Had they not? The forehead in hold a white handkerchief to my eyes. Empty hypocrisy! What need had 
deed, the serene and noble forehead, that might be the same ; but the frozen fe of masques or mockeries, whose heart died within him at every word that 
eyelids, the darkness that seemed to steal from beneath them, the marble lips, was uttered! During that part of the service which passed within the church, 
the stiffening hands, laid palm to palm, as if repeating the supplications of i made an effort to attend, but I sank back continually ito my own solitary 
closing anguish, could these be mistaken for life! Had it been so, wherefore, darkness, and I heard little consciously, except some fugitive strains from the 
did { not spring to those heavenly lips with tears and never-ending kisses! sublime chapter of St. Paul, which in England is always read at burials, And 
But so it was not I stood checked for a moment ; awe, not fear, fell upon here I notice a profound error of our presevt Laureate. When | heard those 
me ; and, whilst I stvod, a solemn wind began to biow—the most mournful dreadful words—for dreadful they were to me—* Jt is sown in corruption, it is 
that ear ever heard. Mournful ! that is sayingno-hing. It was a wind that) raised in incorruption; it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory ;” such 
had swept the fields of mortality for a hundred centuries. Many times since, was the recoil of my feelings, that I could even have shrieked out a protesting 
upon asummer day, when the sun is about the hottest, I have remarked the — Oh, no, no!" if I had not been restrained by the publicity of the occasion. 
same wind arising and uttering the same hollow, solemn, Memnonizn, but saint- [n after years, reflecting upon this revult of my feelings, which, being the voice 
ly swell : it is in this world the one sole audible symbol of eternity. And jof nature in a child, must be as true as any mere opinion of a child might 
three times in my life I have happened to hear the same sound in the same cir- probably be false, I saw at once the unsounduess of a passage in The Exzcur- 
cumstances, viz. when standing between an open window and a dead body on sion. The book is not here, but the substance | remember perfectly. Mr. 
a summer day. | Wordsworth argues, that if it were not for the unsteady faiih which people fix 
Instantly, when my ear caught this vast .Evlian intonation, when my eye upon the beatific condition after death of those whom they deplore, nobody 
filled with the golden fulness of life, the pomps and glory of the heavens out- could be found so seltish, as even secretly to wish for the restoration to earth 
side, and turning when it settled upon the frost which overspread my sister’s, of a beloved object. A mother, for instance, could never dream of yearning 
face, instantly a trance fell upon me. A vault seemed to open in the zenith of| for her child, and secretly calling it back by ber silent aspirations from the arms 
the far blue sky, a shaft which ran up for ever. | in spirit rose as if on billows}\of God, if she were but reconciled to the belief that really it was in those arms. 
that also ran upthe shaft for ever ; and the billows seemed to pursue the throne, But this I utterly deny. To take my own case, when | neard those dreadful 
of God ; but that also ran before us and fled awey continually. The flight words of St. Pavol applied to my sister—viz. that she should be raised a spirit- 
and the purs:it seemed to go on for ever and ever. Frost, gathering frost, some ual body—nobody can suppose that selfishness, or any other feeling than that 
Sarsar wind of death, seemed to repel me ; I slept—for how long | cannot say ; of agonizirg love, caused the rebellion of my heart against them. I knew 
slowly I recovered my sclf-possession, and found myself standing, as before, already that she was to come again in beauty and power. I did not now learn 
close to my sister's bed. | this for the first time. And that thought, doubtless, made my sorrow sublimer; 
Oh flight of the solitary child to the solitary God—flight from the ruined) but also it made it deeper. For here lay the sting of it, viz. in the fatal words 
corpse to the throne that could not be ruined !—how rich wert thou in truth |—* We shall be changed.” How was he unity of my interest in her to be 
for after years. Rapture of grief, that, being too mighty fora child to sustain preserved, if she were to be altered, and ue longer to reflect in her sweet 
foundest a happy oblivion in a heaven-born sleep, and within that sleep didst countenance the traces that were sculptured on my heart! Let a magician ask 
conceal a dream, whose meanings in after years, when slowly I deciphered, any woman whether she will permit him to improve her child, to raise it even 
suddenly there flashed upon me new light ; and even by the grief of a child, {rum deformity to perfect beauty, if that must be done at the cost of its ident- 
as I will show you reader hereafter, were confounded the falsehoods of philo- jity, and there is no loving mother but would reject his proposal with horror. 
sophers. Or, to take a case that has actually happened, if a mother were robbed of her 
In the Opium Confessions I touched alittle upon the extraordinary power child at two years old by gipsies, and the same child were restored to ber at 
connected with opium (after long use) of amplifying the dimensions of time. twenty, a fine young man, but divided by a sleep as it were of death from all 
Space also it amplifies by degrees that are sometimes terrific. But time it remembrances that could restore the broken links of their once tender connex- 
is upon which the exalting aud multiplying power of opium chiefly spends its 1on, would she not feel ber grief unhealed, and her heart defrauded? Un. 
operation. ‘Time becomes infinitely elastic, stretching out \o such immeasur-| doubtedly she would All ot us ask not of God for a better thing than that 
able and vanishing termini, that it seems ridiculous te compare the sense of it we have lost; we ask for the same, even with its faults and its frailties. It is 
on waking by expressions commensurate to buman life. As in starry fields| true that the sorrowing person will also be changed eventually, but that must 
one computes by diameters of the earth’s orbit, or of Jupiter's, so in valuing the be by death. And a prospect so remote as that, and so alien frem our present 
virtual time lived during some dreams, the measurement vy generations is nature, cannot consvle us in an atlliction which is not remote but present— 
ridiculous—by millennia is ridiculous : by wons, I should say, if eons were which is not spiritual but human. 
more determinate, would be also ridiculous. On this single occasion, in my Lastly came the magnificent service which the English church performs at 
life, the very inverse phenomenon occurred. But why speak of it in connexion the side of the grave. There is exposed once again, and for the last time, the 
with opium! Could a child of six years old have been under that influence! coffin. All eyes survey the record of name, of sex, of age, and the day of 
No, but simply because it so exactly reversed the operation of opium. Instead departure from earih—records how useless! and dropped ito darkness as if 
of a short interval expanding inte a vast one, upon this occasion a long on had messages addressed to worms. Almost at the very last comes the symbolical 
contracted into a minute. 1 have reason to believe that a very Igg one had ritual, tearing and shattering the heart with volleying discharges, pea! after 
elapsed during this wandering or suspension of my perfect mind. When! re-| peal, from the final artillery of woe. The coffin is lowered into its home; it 
turned to myself, there was a foot (or I fancied so) on the stairs. I was alarm-| bas disappeared from the eye. The sacristan stands ready with his shovel of 
ed. For I believed that, if any body should detect me, means would be taken earth aad stones. The priest's voice is heard once more—carth to earth, and 
to prevent my coming agsin. Hastily, therefore. I kissed the lips that | should the dread rattle ascends from the lid of the cotlin; ashes to ashes, and again 
kiss no more, and sluuk like a guilty thing with stealthy steps from the room tbe killing sound is heard ; dust éo dust, and the farewe!! volley announces that 
Thus perished the vision, loveliest amongst all the shows which earth has re. the grave—the coffin—the face are sealed up for ever and ever. 
vealed to me ; thus mutilated was the parting which should have lasted for 
ever ; thus tainted with fear was the farewell sacred to love and grief, to per-- Ob, grief! thou art classed amongst the depressing passions. And true it 
fect love and perfect grief. jis, that thou humbiest to the dust, but also thou exaltest tothe clouds Thou 
Oh, Ahasuerus, everlasting Jew !* fable or not a fable, thou when first start- shakest as with ague, but also thou steadiest like frost. Thou sickenest the 
ing on thy endless pilgrimage of woe, thou when first flying through the gates beart, but also thou healest its infirmities. Among the very foremost of mine 
of Jerusalem, and vainly yearning to leave the pursuing curse behind thee,||\was morbid sensibility to shame. And (en years afterwards, J used to reproach 
couldet not mure certainly have read thy doom of sorrow in the misgivings of myself with this infirmity, by supposing the case, that, if it were thrown upon 
thy troubled brain than I when passing for ever from my sister's room. ime to seek aid for a perishing and aid 
* “ Everiasting Jew '”—*' der ewige Juae”—w ly by facing a vast company of critical or sneering faces, | might perha 
sion for * The ‘Wandering Jew,” and sublimer wantaheweun, Pee era *besely trom the duty. It is true, that no such case had ever actually 
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occurred, so that it was a mere romance of casuistry to tax myself with cow- Ing to the plummet of his mind as those heavens ascend beyond his power to 
ardice so shocking. But to feel a doubt, was to feel condemnation ; and the, pursue—‘here take you no thought for the religion of a child, any more than 
crime which might have been, wes in my eyes the crime which had been for the lilies how they shall be arrayed, or for the ravens how they shall feed 
Now, however, all was changed; and for any thing which regarded my sister's their young. j , 
memory, in one hour I received anew heart. Once in Westmoreland { saw a God speaks to children also in dreams, and by the oracles that lurk in dark- 
case resembling it. [| saw a ewe suddenly put off and abjure her own nature, | Ness. But in solitude, above all things, when made vocal by the truths and 
vmmunion undisturbed’? with 


ont sloughed his ‘services of a national church, God holds dist 
hope | children. Solitude, though silent as light is, like light, the mightiest of agen- 


skin. Her lamb had fallen into a deep trench, from which all escape w , ) 
less without the aid of man. And toa man she advanced boldly, bleating|/©!*s; for solitude is essential to man. All men come into this world alone— 
clamorouslv, until he followed her and rescued her beloved. Not less was the; all leave it alone. Even a little child has a dread, whispering consciousness 
change in myself. Fifty thousand sneering faces would not have troubled me that if he should be summoned to travel! into God's presence, no gentle nurre 
in any office of tenderness to my sister's memory. Ten legions would not) will be allowed to lead him by the hand, nor mother to carry him in her arms, 
have repelled me from sceking ber, if there was a chance that slie could be| nor little sister to share his trepidations. King and priest, warrior and maiden, 
found. Mockery! it was lost upon me. Laugh at me, as one or two people philosopher and child, all must walk those mighty galleries alone. The soli 
did! I valued net their laughier And when I was told insultingly to cease tude, therefore, which in this world appals or fascinates a child's heart, is but 
~ my girlish tears,” that word “ girlish” had no sting for me, excepi as a ver- the echo of a far deeper solitude through which already he has passed, and of 
bal echu to the one eternal thought of my heart—that girl was the sweetest #other solitude deeper still, through which he has to pass : reflex of one soli- 
thing | in my short life had known—that a girl it was who liad crowned the /‘ude—prefiguration of another. + hs 
earth with beauty, and had opened to my thirst fountains of pure celestial love. | Oh, burthen of solitude, that cleavest to man through every stage of his 
from which, in this world, I was to drink no more | being—in his birth, which has been—in his life, which 1s—in his death, which 
Interesting it is to observe how certainly all deep feelings agree in this, that 
they seek for solitude, and are nursed by solitude. Deep grief, deep love, how |. every heart that iiiiee in the cng of Cvictandem Like the vast 
naturally do these ally themselves with religious feeling ; and all three, love, “Ti : 
grief, religion, are haunters of solitary paces. Love, grief, the passion of laboratory of the air, which, seeming te be ae or a red “— of 
reverie, or the mystery of devotion—what were these without solitude? hides within iteelf the princip'es of all things, solitude for child 
day long, when it was not impossible for me to do so, sought the most silent ay 
and sequestered nooks in the grounds about the house, or in the neighbouring ss the pe gy pity 
fields. The awfui stillness occasionally of sammer noons, when no winds were eit 
grey have none to counsel them. Wut deeper than the deepest of these solitudes is 
that which broods over childhood, bringing before 1t at intervals the final soli- 
‘ Z “5 agar = \tude which watches for it, and is waiting for it within the gates of death. 
looks. I tormented the blue depths with obstinate scrutiny, sweeping them 
with my eyes onl searchin sheen for ever after one mire face chal enigie Reader, f teli you a truth, and hereafter I will convince you of this truth, that 
rf come tbe power of God and the mystery of God, mighty and essentia 
af res solitude, thet wast, and art, and art to be—thou, kindling under the torch of 
pr by oe _“ Christiaa revelations, art now transfigured jor ever, and hast passed from a 
| blank negation into a secret hieroglyphic from Ged, shadowing in hearts of 
could furnish a sufficient basis for this creative faculty On Sunday mornings’) mfancy the very dimmest of bis truths 


I was always taken to church: it was a church on the old and natural mode! of | 4 

England, having aisles. galleries organ, all things ancient and venerable, and MORNINGS WITH THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
the proportions majestic. Here, whilst the congregation knelt through the fr was on a fine morning in May 1840 that ! first called on Mr. Campbell. 
long Litany, as often as we came to that passage, so beautiful amongst many He then lived in chambers, No. 91, Lincoln's Inn Fields, up two pairs of stairs. 
that are so, where God is supplicated on behalf of all sick persens and young He had offered to act as cicerone, and show me the lions of London ; and it 
children,” and that he would * show his pity upon all prisoners aud captives”) was with no small pride and pleasure that I repaired to the spot, where he was 
—I wept in seciet, and raising my streaming eyes tu the windows of the so often to be seen pacing up and dowu in solitary meditation. He was always 
galleries, saw, on days when the sun was shining, a spectacle as affecting as a great walker, aud this habit continued with hii to the last. I found on the 
ever prophet can have beheld. The sides of the windows were rich with stored outer door of his rocms, ’elow the brass knocker, a slip of paper on which was 
glass ; through the deep purples and crimsons streamed golden light ; emblaz- written, in his neat ciassical-like hand, this curious announcement— Mr, 
onries of heavenly illumination mingling with the earthly emblazonries of what Campbell is particularly engaged, and cannot be seen till past two o'clock.’ 
is grandest in man. There were the aposties that had trampled upon earth. As he had expressly mentioned that I should call between nine and ten o'clock, 
and the glorics of earth, out of celestial love to man. There were the martyrs [ concluded that this prohibition could not be meant to be universal, and re- 
that had borne witness to the trath through flames, through torments, and ‘solved to hazard an application. He received me with great kindness, and ex- 
through armies of fierce insulting faces. ‘here were the saints who, vader in-| plained that the announcement on his door was intended to scare away a bore, 
tolerable pangs, had glorified God by meck submission to his will. And all who had been annoying him with some manuscripts, and would neither take a 
the time, whilst this tumult of sublime memorials held on as the deep chords refusal ror brook delay The poet was breakfasting in his sitting-room, which 
trom an accompaniment in the biss, | saw through the wide central field of the was filled with books. and had rather a showy appearance. ‘The carpet and 
window, where the glass was uncoloured, waite fleecy clouds sailing over the} ‘tables were littercd with stray volumes, letters, and papers ; whence I inferred 
azure depths of the sky ; were it but a fragment or a hiat of such*a cloud, im- that his housemaid was forbidden to interfere with the arrangements of his 
mediately under the flash of my sorrow-haunted eye, it grew and shaped itself, sanctum. At this time he was, like Charles Lamb, a worshipper of the * great 
into a vision of beds with whitelawny curtains ; and in the beds lay sick | piant,’ and tobacco pipes were mingled with the miscellaneous literary wares. 
children, dying children, that were tossing in anguish, and weeping clamorous, A large print of the queen hung near the fireplace, the gilded frame uf which 
ly for death. God, for some mysterious reason, could not suddenly release was covered with lawn paper. He drew my attention to the picture, and said 
them from their pain ; but he suffered the beds, asit seemed, to rise slowly! it had been presented to im by her majesty. He valued it highly: * money 
through the clouds ; slowly the beds ascended intothe chambers of the air ;) could not buy it from me,’ he remarked. Jn another part of the room was a 
slowly. also, his arms desceaded from the heavens, that he and bis young’ /paintiug of a little country girl, with a coarse shawl of network pulled over 
children whom in Judea, once and for ever, he had blessed, though they must) her head and shoulders The girl was represented as looking out below the 
pass slowly through the dreadful chasm of separa ion, might yet meet the soon- shawl with a peculiarly arch and merry expression, something like Sir Joshua 
er. These visions were self-sustained. These visions needed not that auy sound Reynold’s Puck. He seemed to dote upon this picture, praised the arch looks 
should speak to me, or music mould my feelings. {he hint from the Litany,' of the ‘sly little minx,’ and showed me some lines which he had written upon 
the fragment from the cicuds, those and the storied windows were sufficient her. The passion for children which he here evinces, led some time after- 
But not the less the blare of the tumultuous organ wrought its own separate wards to a ludicrous circumstance. He saw a fine child, about four years old, 
creations. And oftentimes in anthems, when the mighty instrament threw its|'one day walking with her nurse in the Park ; and on his return home, he could 
vast columns of sound, tierce yet melodious, over the voices of the choir—when not rest for thinking of his ‘child sweetheart,’ as he called her, and actually 
it rose high in arches, as might seem, surmounting and overriding the sinfe of sent an advertisement to the Morning Chronicle, making inquiries after his ju- 
the vocal parts, and gathering by strong coercion tne total storm into unity— venile fascinator, giving his own address, and stating his age to be sixty-two! 
sometimes I seemed to walk triumphantly upon those clouds which so recent-) The incident illustrates the intensity of his affections, as well as the liveliness 
ly I had looked up to as mementos of prostrate sorrow, and even as ministers of his fancy—for, alas! the poet had no home-object to dwell upon, :o concen- 
of sorrow in its creations ; ves, sometimes under the transfigurations of music ‘trate his hopes and his admiration Several hoaxes were played off on the 


I feli* of grief itself as a fiery chariot for mounting victoriously above the) susceptible poet in consequence of this singular advertisement. One letter 
‘directed him to the house of an old maid, by whom he was received very cav- 


causes of grief. 
I point so often to the feelings, the ideas, or the ceremonies of religion, be- alierly. He told his story—but *the wretch,’ as he used to say, with a sort of 
cause there never yet was profound grief nor profound philosophy which did \peevish hunsour, * had never heard either of him or his poetry !’ 


not inosculate at many points with profound religion. But I request the read | When I had read the lines, Mr. Campbell retired for a few minutes. * You 
er to understand, that of all things I was not, and could not have been, a child! can look over the books,’ he said, ‘till! return.’ Who has not felt the pleasure 
trained to talk of religion, least of all to talk of it controversially or polemical-|' of looking over the shelves of a library, with all their varied and interesting 
ly. Dreadful is the picture, which in books we sometimes find, of children dis-| associations ’ The library of a man of genius, too, has peculiar attraction, for 
cussing the doctrines of Christianity, and even teaching their seniors the bound- |it seems to admit us to his familiar thoughts, tastes, and studies. Campbeil’s 
aries and distinctions between doctrine and doctrine. And it has often struck’ library was not very extensive. There were some good old editions of the 
me with amazement, that the two tnings which God made most beautiful |classics, a set of the Biographie Unirerselle some of the French, Italian. and 
among his works, viz. infaney and pure religion, should, by the folly of man, German authors, the Edinburgh Encyclopedia (to which he had been a large 
(in yoking them together on erroneous principles,) neutralize each other's contributor.) and several standard English works, none very modern. He did 
beauty, or even furm a combination pvsitively hateful. The religion becomes not care much to keep up with the literature of the day; and his chief delight 
nonsense, and the child becomes a hypocrite The religion in transfigured, ¥] except, however, one casc—the case of a child dying of an organic dis- 
"aac and the innocent child — dissembling liar. h his Order, so therefore as to die slowly, and aware of its own coadition—because 
Ch = care for religion such a child is solemnized, and sometimes, in a partial sense, inspired —in- 
re seen bi he beholds all whom he! sPited by the depth of its sufferings, and by the awfulness of its prospect. 
which @ elie’ Sees his Iriends resorting ; wheresoever he Deholds al! wiom be’ /Such a child having put off the earthly mind in many things, may naturally 
honours periodically prostrate before those illimitable heavens which fill tO! | nave put off the chil fen mind in all things. I therefore, speaking for myself 
werd adoring heart ; he sees he of death ackuowledge to have read with emotion a record of, a little girl, who, 
alling at intervals upon men and women whom he knows, depth as confound-| 1.) 1 herself for months to be amongst the elect of death, became anxious 
* 1 felt."—The reader must not forget, in reading this and other passages, thet,| | eyvon to sickness of heart for what she called the conversion of her father. Her 


—— San on ta ae —_ spokon of, it is not the child who speaks. 1 decipher what filial duty and reverence had been swallowed up in filial love. 
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was—when not occupied with any task—to lounge, in his careless indolent! colonising distant regions of the earth, where the language of Eogland was to 
way, over some old favourite author that came recommended to him by early) be spoken, and the poetry of Spenser to be admired.” 
recollections. He occasionally made marginal notes on the books he read. ji This would forma fine painting in the hands of Maclise, or some other poet 
happened to take down the first volume of * The Beauties of Eng ish Poesy,’ spirited artist. Only a few fragments of Speusér's castle remain, matted with 
selected by Oliver Goldsmith,’ 1767. On the blank leaf of this unfortunate ivy ; but the situation is still lonely and beautiful—undefaced by any incongru- 
compilation Campbell had written the fact, thet * poor Goldy’ had inserted ous images or associations Some of Raleigh's myrties have also been pre- 
among his * Beauties,’ designed for young readers, Prior's stories of Hans Car-| served, and his house still stands The me ancholy fate of both these great 
vel and the Ladle. * The circumstance,’ he added, ‘is as good as the tales,) men deepens the interest with which we regard their residences. The poet, 
besides having the advantage of being true’ I may here remark, that Mr.) as is well known, was driven from Kilcolman by a forious band of rebels, who 
Campbell could scarcely ever read Goldsinith’s poetry without shedding tears | set fire to the castle, burning au infant child in the ruins, end causing, within a 

The pvet soon returned from his dressing room. He was generally careful few mouths, from melancholy and despair, the death of the gifted Spenser. 
as to dress, and had ‘none of Dr. Johnson's indifference to fine linen. His Raleigh was sacrificed to the cruelty and cupidity of James I. Let us drop a 
wigs (of which he had a great number) were always nicely adiusted, aud tear over their sad and chequered history, and thank God that genius, taste, 
scarcely distinguishable from natural hair; while about an inch of whisker on and enterprise, now flourish under milder suus aud happier influences ! 
the cheek was culoured with some dark powder, to correspond with the wig || Campbell was keenly alive to such impressions, aud loved to tread as it 
His appearance was interesting and handsome. ‘Though rather below the mid- were in the footsteps of the departed great. He regretted that only one of 
die size, he did not seem little ; and his large dark eye and countenance alto- Milton's London houses should be leit—one occvpied by him when Latin sec- 
gether bespoke great sensivility and acuteness. His thin quivering lip and retary in Westminster. This house looks iuto St. James's Park, and is situated 
delicate uostnl were highly expressive. When he spoke, as Leigh Hunt has in York Street (No. 18,) in a poor and squalid neighbourhood ; but it was then 
remarked, dimples played about Lis mouth, * which nevertheless had something *a pretty garden-house, next dvor to the lord Scudamore’s.’ Milton occupied 
restrained and close in it, as if some gentle Puritan had crossed the breed, and jit eight vears—from 1651 to 1659. We went also to Dryden's last res dence, 
Jeft a stamp on his face, such as we often see in the female Scotch face rather in Gerrard Street, Soho ere * glorious Jolin’ wrote his magnificent Ode and 
than the male.” He had, like Milton, a ‘delicate tunable voice,’ its high notes his Fables, avd here he died on May morning 1700 ~The house is a respecta- 
being somewhat sharp and painful. When a youth, Campbell was smgular'y ble old fashioned dwelling. It was formerly occupied by a comely dame—a 
beautiful, which, added to the premature development of lus taste and genius,’ Wife of Bath—who dealt in contraband laces, gloves &c. ‘The late Lord Hol- 
made him an object of great mterest. A few literary persons still survive land often called to see the inieriur; but the cautious mistress, presuming that 
(Joanna Baillie among the number) who knew him at this period, and remem- his portly and comfortable presence was that of a custom-house officer or other 
ber him, like a vision of youth, with great enthusiasm. He was early in flower yovernment funetionary, kept the dour in her hand, and steadily rejected the 
—the fruit, perhaps, scarcely corresponding (at least in quantity) with the rich- svlicitations of the peer. Windmill Sueet, where Sir Richard Steele ran off 
ness of the blossom. Campbell was guite sensible of lis interesting appear- on seeing the bailiff, is in the close vicinity, and the incidents are, in character 
ance, and was by no means disposed to become venerable. He cared little for and keeping, not unlike each other. ‘There was also Congreve's house at Sur- 
the artist who copied nature exactly. Jawrence paisted and Baily sculptured rey Street, in the Strand; Johnson's famous residence in Bolt Court, Fleet 
him en beau. Late in life he sat tu Park, the sculptor, but he would not tase off Street (now profaned, as be would deem it, by its conversion into a printing- 
his wig; aud the bust ( a true and vigorous one) was no especiai favourite be- office for a dissenters’ newspaper,) and poor Goldsmith's chambers in the ‘Tem- 
cause of its extreme fidelity 1u personal neatness and fastidiwusness, no less pley No. 2, Brick Court. [lis rooms were on the right hand ascending the 
than in genius and taste, Campbell, in his best days, resembled Gray. Each’ staircase (as the faithful Mr Prior relates in his Memoir,) and consisted of 
was distinguished by the same careful finish in composition, the same classical three apartments. ‘These are now occupied by a solicitor, who pens jaw papers 
predilections and lyrica! fire. rarely but strikingly displayed. In ordinary life in the room where Goldy wrote his plays, or watched the rooks cawing about 
they were both somewhat fiuical, yet with great freedom and idiomatic plain- the time-honoured court and garden. 
vess in their unreserved communications ; Gray's being evinced in his letters,' +1 have,’ he says in bis Animated Nature, ‘ often amused myself with observ- 
and Campbell's in conversation. Gray was more studious of his dignity ; ing their plan of policy from my window iu the ‘Temple, that looks upon a grove 
Campbell oftea acted rashly from the impulse of the moment, careless of con | where they have made a colony in the midst of the eiy., At the commence- 
sequences. When the late Mr. Telford, the engineer, remonstrated with him ‘ment of spring, the rookery, which during the continuance of winter seemed 
on the inexpediency of contracting an early marriage, he said gaily, * When to have been deserted, or omly guarded by about five or six, like old soldiers in 
shall I be better off? I have fifty pounds, and six months’ work at the Ency- 4 garrison, now begins to be ouce more frequented ; and in a short time all the 
clopedia!’ To these personal nuge | may add, that his Scottish accent wes bustle and hurry of business is fairly commenced ’ 
not strongly marked, and did not detract from tis pomt end elegance either as And there ihey still bustle and hurry im spring. while Goldsmith sleeps with- 
a lecturer or converser. The poct’s apartments were 

We shortly sallied out. Mr Campbell was rather nervous, and hesitated at looked upon as airy and even splencid in their day, The walls are wainscot- 
the street crossings. I said the noise of London was intolerable, but that ted, but have now a dingy appearance. ‘Their occupant was thought to have 
long usage must reconcile people to it. * Never with some,’ said he; ‘I have speut an unnecessarily large sum (4300) in furnishing them, yet the sale cata- 
been used to it for nearly forty years, and am not yet reconciled to it.’ He logue (printed by Prior) shows ouly one department of profuse expenditare— 
certainly seemed uneasy when within the full sound of the great Babel and; eve highly characteristic of the poet's principal forble, personal vanity. He 
her inverminable roar. When we got to a quiet alley or court, he breathed had only one bed, one sofa, aud a moderate quantity of necessaries, but he had 
more freely, and talked of literature. He expressed his regret at having edi- ” 'Wo oval glasses, gilt frames,’ * two ditto, two light girandules,’ ‘a very large 
ted Shakspeare, or rather written his life for a popular edition of the dramas “essing glass, mahogany freme,’ ani ‘a three-piate berdered chimney-glass, 
as he had done it hurriedly, though with the right feeling. * What a glorious gilt trame.’ lo this multiplicity of mirrors the poet could éress and admire his 
fellow Shakspeare must have been,’ said he ; * Walter Scott was fine, but had !!te undignified person, arrayed in his bloom-coloured coat and blue silk 
a worldly éwist. Shakspeare must have been just the man to live with.’ He breeches, Goldsinith, though contemned and laughed at m his day, and held 
spoke with affection and high respec: of Lord Jeffrey. * Jefirey,” said he, * will far inferior to his illustrious friend Johnson, now overtops the whole of that 
be quite happy now. As a judge, he has nothing to do but seek and follow brilliant circle in real popularity and genuime fame, ‘The wonder is,’ as 
truth. As an advocate, he must ofien have had to support cases at which his Campbei! remarked, ‘ how ove leading so strange a lile from his youth upwards, 
moral natore revolted.” Talking of Jeffcey’s criticism, | instanced his review Could have stored his mind with so much tine knowledge, taste, and imagery, 
of Campbell's Specimens of the Poets, which is copious, eloquent, and dis- {lis essays are full of theught, and overflow with choice and beautitul ilus- 


criminating. ‘You must have taken great pains with some of the lives,’ | ation’ , 
said. did,’ he replied, * yet they There is a wasby, wordy | you been to Windsor?’ asked Mr. Campbell. T replied that I had’ 
style of criticism, aud of teliing tacts, whicn looks specious, and imposes Op, and spoke of the magnitic: nce of the palace and the parks, * Ah,’ said he, 
many: I wanted, above all things, to avoid that.’ ‘You might perhaps have, *the old oaks—the noble old oaks. Did you notice how they spread out their 
added to your Specimens with advauiage. Part of Tiompson'’s Seasons, for ematled rovts aud brancies, laying hold of the earth with their talons !' and he 
example, might have been given as well as the first canto of the Castle of In-,,put out his clenched hand to help the expression of his vigorous aud poetical 
dolence.’ * The Casile of Indolence is a glorious poem,’ was his onty answer, Image. All Scotchmen visiting London in spring should yo, he said, a nigit 
It must be admitted that in his selections trom the poets Mr. Campbell soime-, et two to Windsor, Kew, or Richmond, to hear the nightingale 
times betrays the waywardness and caprice of a man of genius ; but his erit- heard in full voice in the grove aryund Sion House, the seat of the Duke of 
cisin is invariably sound, and his style of narrative picturesque and graceful, Northumberland. He thought Milton's description of the nightipgale’s note 
* Spenser,’ he continued, ‘is too prolix—his allegory too protracted. Here correct as well as rich— 
Thompson, from the nature of his subject, had the advantage. What a fine __ The Attic bird 
picture is that of Spenser reading the Fairy Queen to Raleigh on the green Tril!s her thick: warbied notes the suinmer long. 
beside his Irish Castie! Raleigh such a noble fellow, and Spenser so sweet 4 i maintained, also, with Chaucer and Charles James Fox (a singolar juxta- 
poet ; and the country so savage, with its Trish kernes and wild Desmonds, position,) that the nightingale’s note was a merry one, and * though Theocritus 
with their saffron coloured kilts and flowing hair!” And the kindling poet quo- jaentions nightingales six or seven times, he never mentions their note as 
ted some of Spenser's lines— plaintive or melancholy.’ Because it is heard in the silence of night, generally 
*] sat, as was my trade, | when we are alone, and amidst the gloom of thick woods, we attach melan- 
Under the foot of Mole, that mountain hoar, ‘echoly associations to it. * ler pure Eng ish nature, feeling, and expression, 
Keeping my sheep amongst the cvolly shade ‘read Dryden. He is the best informer and expositor.’ We must understand 
Of the green alders by the Mulla’s shore.’ ‘this as applicable to Dryden's late productions—not his rhyming tragedies and 


‘The Mole,’ said Campbell, * is the Balligowra hills, and the Mudia is the Aw. stiff quatrains, which are anything but natvral or pleasing. 


beg river: they should change the names, making Spenser godfather. With- 
equal poetical grace Spenser calls Raleigh the “Shepherd of the Ocean,” and  MESMERISM. 
the “ Summer's Nightingale,” both fine characteristic appellations. Tlike the [The following authentic and minute deseription of an operation i Mesmer- 
last particularly, for Raleigh was really a poet, and he planted all about his ism appears in the last number of the Southern Medical and Surgical Journal, 
house at Youghal with myrtles and sweet-smelling plants. Spenser’s place, written by Dr. L. A. Ducas, Professor of Physology in the Medical College 
Kilcolman Castle, was only a few miles from Youghal, and no doubt they saw of Georgia, who performed the operation in the presence of several eminent 
many sunsets together.’ Campbell was here on a congenial theme, and am. physicians ] 
tempted to quote what he has said so eloquently and picturesquely on thesame Qn the 3d of January 1845, Mrs. Clark, (wife of Mr Jesse Clark, of Co- 
subject in his Specimens :— ‘lumbia Co, Georgia) came tothe city, for the purpose of getting me to re- 
‘When we conceive Spenser reciting his compositions to Raleigh in a scene, nove a schirrous tumor of her right mamma, which bad been gradually increa~ 
so beautifully appropriate, the mind casts a pleasing retrospect over that influ-| sing for the last three years, and which had now atiained the size ofa turkey's 
ence which the enterprise of the discoverer of Virginia, and the genius of the) egg. The tumor had never caused any pain of consequence, was not adhe- 
author ,of the Fairy Queen, have respectively produced on the fortune and jrent tothe skin; nor did it implicate any of the axilary glance. Mrs. Clark is 
language of England The fancy might even be pardoned for a momentary about forty-seven years of age, has never borne a child, and her health by ro 
superstition, thet the genius of their country hovered, unseen, over their meet-|'neens robust, was pretty good, and had not been impaired by the evolution 
ing, casting her first look of regard on the poet that was destined to inspire) of the tumor. The operation having been determined upon fox the following 
her future Mi and the other on the maritime hero who paved the way for||day, Mrs, Clark remarked to me that she had been advised by Mr. Kenrick to 
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be mesmerised, but as she knew nothing about it, she would ask my advice,| only on carrying her hand to the part and finding that the breast was no longer 
and would abide by it, to which I replied that there were several well authen-| there. She remained apparently unmoved for a few moments, when her 
ticated cases on record, in which surgical operations had been performed, un-| friends, approaching to congratulate her, her face became flushed, and she 
der mesmeric influence, without the consciousness of the patient, that I would! wept unaffectedly for some time. The wound healed by the first intention, 
be happy to test the subject in her case, and that I would endeavour to mes-|) fn laying the above narrative before the profession, it is due to the cause of 
merise her, instead of operating as had been proposed, on the day following. truth to state, that it has been submitted to all the physicians at the operation, 
On the 4th January, at 11 o'clock, A. M., i called on Mr, Clark, and was and that I am authorized by them to say that it accords in every particular 
informed that on the preceding evening she had been put to sleep by Mr. B. F.| with their own observations so far as they were present. I should also add 
Kenrick (at whose house she resided.) {then mesmerised her myself, and that, having no other object in view than the establishment of the fact that a 
indaced sleepin about fifteen minutes. Finding my patient susceptible to! surgical operation may be performed under such circumstances without the 
the mesmeric influence, and reflecting that it would not be convenient for the consciousness of the patient, | have designedly avoided any mention of the 
same person to maintain this influence and to perform a surgical operation at various and interesting mesmeric phenomena manifested prior and subsequent- 
the same time, I requested Mr. Kenrick to mesmerise Mrs. Clark morning and ly to the operation. These have been carefully and judiciously recorded by Mr. 
evening, at stated hours, uotil insensibility could be induced. ‘Kenrick, whose well directed zeal has enabled him to collect a body of highly 
This was regularly done, with gradually increasing effect, when on the important facts from a field unfortunately explored too exclusively in ignorance 
evening of the 6th January, sleep was induced in five minutes, and the prick of and charlatanism. 
a pin wasattended with no manifestation of pain. The sittings were con- Avecsta, Ga., lst Feb, 1845. 
tinued, and the patient's insensibility daily tested by myself and others in vari- 


_ On the 9th January, I invited Professor Ford to be present, and after prick-|! I HE IMPERIAL HAREM A r CON ST ANTINOPI E. : 

ing, and pinching strongly the patient without evidence of pair, the mesmer-| _Before the Sultan enters harem at night, 1s 
ne communicates to the agha in waiting the 


iser was requested to leave the room, when we exposed the breast, handled it| him to do so during the day, J 
roughly in examining the tumor, and readjusted the dress, without the con-, Same of the kadinn whom he proposes to summon to his couch. The agha 
scivusness of the patient. We then he!d to her nostrils a vial of stro: g spirits COMVeys the message to the Khet Khoda, who announces it to the first lady 
of hartshorn, which she breathed freely for a minute or two, without the least,‘ Waiting on the kadinn, all of whom have the honour of receiving the 
indication of seusation, unless the fact that she swallowed once be regarded Sultan’s visits in regular succession, Should indisposition prevent this, 
as such, instead ofa mere reflex action. On the 11thof January, in the pres.| next in turn is selected. At the appointed 
ence of Professor Ford and Mead, in addition to the usual tests, 1 made with tT Yatsy namazy, (night of fifth prayer,*) the Sultan proceeds to the door 
my pocket-knife, an incisivn about two inches in length, end half an inch in dividing the harem from the mabain or salamlyk. Here all his attendants 

depth, into the patient’s leg, without indication of sensation. jisave the black agha on duty muke their obeisance, and the door es a 

Folly satisfied now of our power to induce total insensibility, determined iby the portress inside. Care is taken that all 
tooperate upon her the next day at woon, but carefully concealed any such! S#lleries, through which the monarch passes, shall be closed. No person 


is permitte uppear, orfect silence is maintained, 
design fromthe patient and her friends, who did not expect its performance | appe the 
until several days later. Suifan has a suite of apartments a ’ 


On the 20th Jan. 20 minutes past 11 A. M, Mrs. Clark was put to sleep jn, designated lady is generally conducted, and from which she withdraws nd 
forty-five seconds, without touch or pass of any kind, the facility with which the. 

mesmeric influence was produced having gradually increased at each sitting | 
At 12 o'clock, M., in the presence of Professors Ford, Mead, Garvin and New: | 

ton, and Dr. Halsee, the patient being in a profound sleep, I prepared her| 

dress for the operation, and requested my professioual brothers to note her 
pulse, respiration, complexion, countenance, &c., before, during, aud after the 
amputation, in order to detect any evidence of pain, or modification of the 


dawn.—But sometimes he honors the kadinnin her own apartment. — 
the latter ease a signal is given by the agha, who precedes the monarch with 
lights ; and, the door being opened, the Sultan is received by the lady and 
her slaves with the most abject demonstrations of respect. The same si- 
lence and mystery are observed in the morning. 

Should his highness bathe within the harem, which never occurs unless 
indisposition should prevent his quitiing the interior, he is served by wo- 
inen allotted io this duty. ‘They consist of gedeklik, (chosen,) who are 


functions. As Mr. Kenrick hed never witnessed a surgical operation, be, ajone entitled to this honor. ‘This process is conducted with rigid attention 
feared he might lose his self possession, and requested to be blindfolded, to etiquette and propriety, under the superintendence of two of more elder- 
which was done. He now seated himself on the couch near the patient and, ly oosta. The imperial bather is enveloped in crimson silk clothes embroi- 
held her hand in his during the operation. This was accomplished by two) dered in gold, called pestamel, and the attendants are attired in light but 
elliptical incisions about eight inches in length, comprehending between thew ample dresses. 
the nippie and a considerable portion of the skiu, after which the integuments | "This ceremony is contrary to our ideas of delicacy. Nevertheless, it is 
were dissected up in the usual manner, and the entire mamm=2 removed. Ie more decorous than might be supposed. ‘The old oostas perform the requir- 
weighed sixteen ounces. The wound was then left open about three quarters) ed services while the Sultan is within the heated room ; and it is not until 
of an hour, in order to secure the bleeding vessels, six of which were ligated. he returns to the vestiary that the younger gedeklik approach, in erder to 
The ordinary dressing was applied and all appearances of blood carefully re | offer refreshiments, and to divert him with songs or stories, and this with 
moved, so that they might not be scen by the patient when aroused. The most severe and rigid respect for decorum. 
amount of hemorrhage was rather more than is usual in such cases. || When it is the Sultan’s pleasure to take refreshments in the apartments 
During the operation tae patient gave no indication whatever of seusibility,| of any lady, he is waited upon by that lady’s slaves, Sweetmeats, cakes, 
nor was any of the functions observed to those present moditied in the least) fruits, sherbets, coffee, ices, and other delicacies, prepared by their own 
degrec. She remained in the same sound and quiet sleep as before the use zealous hands, are presented. Each kadinn has a sinall kitchen, and great 
of the knife. Subsequently the pectoral muscle which had been laid bere.) rivalry is exhibited in seeking to gratify the monarch with dainties, for 
was twice or thrice seen to contrast, when touched with the sponge in remov-| which he is known to entertaina great predilection. The evening is em- 
ing the blood. About fifteen minutes after the operation, a tremulous action’ ployed in playing with the children, ifthe kadinn be a mother, ¢ in listen- 
was perceived in the lower jaw. which was instantaneously arrested by the! ing to the songs or recitations of the most accomplished slaves, in examin- 
application of the mesmerizer's hand to the patient’shead. This phenomenon) ing jewellery and dresses ; in short, the time is passed much after the man- 
recurred in about ten minutes after, and was again in the same mauner re |/ner of all other wealthy Turks, when within the privacy of their harems. 
quired. Professor Ford, who counted the pulse and respiration, states that On these occasions ae Sultan withdraws about the usual hour of repose ; 
before any preparation was made for the operation, the pulse was 96, and the} ‘for it is a rare occurrence with him to pass the night in any other than his 
respiration 16 per minute ; that after removing the patient to arrange her OWN apartment. 
dress for the operation, and just before this was commenced, the pulse was98 || ‘The process of the night toilet is simple and expeditious. Whtn within 
and the respiration 17; that immediately after the detachment of the Lreasi| his own private chambers the Sultan generally Wears a light caftan and 
the pulse was 96—respiration not counted; and that after the i adjust-||trowsers during the summer, and a kurk lined with furs in winter, with 
ment of the bandages aad dress, which required the patient to rise and move! Warm shalwars and entary. When the hour ot repose arrives these upper 
about, the pulse was 98 and the respiration 16. All present concur in stating S#™ments are laid aside, and the under vestments retained, A skull cap, 
that neither the placid countenance uf the patient, nor the peculiar natoral| of white linen or plain brown felt, confined by a handkerchief, is substitu- 
blush of the cheeks,experienced any change whatever during the whole process ; ited for the fez, The use of bedsteads, except in barracks and hospitals, is 


x 


that she continued in the same profound and quiet sleep, in which she was S¢#rcely known. Orientals prefer couches placed upon the floor. These 
before noted, and that, had they not been aware of what was being done, they 
would not have suspected it from any indications furnished by the patient's! 
condition. 
The patient having heen permitted to sleepon about halfan hour after the. 
final arrangement of her dress, the mesmeriser made passes over the seat of | 
the operation in order to lessen its sensibility, and aroused her in the usual 
manner, when she engaged in cheerful conversation with Mr. Kenrick and my-| 
self, as though she had no suspicion of what had taken place. I[ then intro- | 
duced to her the gentlemen, who had placed themselves so as uot to be seen | 


by her on awakening, and observed that I had invited ther to come in during | 
her sleep, in order that we might fully test her insensibility, preparatory to, 
the operation. After afew minutes of conversation, asked her when she | 
would like to have the operation performed! ‘To which she replied ‘ the, 
sooner the better,’ as she was anxious to get home. I added, “ Do you real-|| 
ly think that I could remove your entire breast when asleep without onal 
knowledge ?’’ Answer—" Why, doctor, the fact is, that from the various | 
experiments I am told you bave made on me, | really do not know whai to | 
think of it.” ‘* Well, madam, suppose I were to perform the operation) 
one of these days, and to inform you of it when you would awake, would you | 
belive me, aud could you control your feelings, on finding that it had been) 
done!” Answer—*'I could not suppose that you would deceive me, and of 
course! would be very glad, but would try not to give way to my feelings.” 
** Have you perceived, since your arrival here, or do you now perceive, any 

change in the ordioary sensations of the affected breast!’ ‘ No, sir, it feels 
about as it has done for some time back.” 


About a quarter of an hour having elapsed since she awoke, I then told her'|, 


that as we found her in a proper state for the operation, I had performed it,) 
and that the breast was now removed. She expressed her incredulity—said | 
was certainly jesting, as it was impossible that it could have been without her 
knowing it at the time, or feeling any thing of it now, She became convinced 


| fruit. 


consists of two or more mattresses filled with wool or cotton. ‘The Sultan’s 
couch differs, however, from all others. ‘The matresse;are placed upon a 
bedstead or frame, of ornamental mahogany, protected by curtains and mos- 


| |quito 


Upon rising for dawn prayers (sabahh namazy) the Sultan passes into a 
side chamber, where some of the gedeklik pour water over his hands for or- 
dinary ablution, and offer him embroidered towels. He then performs his 
devotions, and, if disposed, is served with a cup of coffee and a morsel of 
light cake. After that, when in good health, he generally returns to the 
external apartments, where he is waited upon in due time by the Berber 
Basny, aud completes his toilet. This being accomplished, he partakes of 
his first meal, consisting of various light dishes of meat, confectionary and 
Sometimes, especially on Fridays, his highness proceeds direct 
from the harem to the bath, 

When the Sultan receives one or more ladies in his state apartments 
within the harem, he is attended by all the great ladies of the palace, and is 
waited upon by gedeklik, and also by the first ladies attached to the kadinns 
or sultanas who may be present. Sometimes the whole harem is admitted 
to his presence, and diverted with music, dances, and mimic exhibitions, 
performed by slaves constituting what may be termed the corps de ballet. 
Che crowd of beauty, the splendor of dresses and jewellery, the richness of 
furniture and brilliancy of illumination are then said io rival the fairy cre- 
ations of the Arabian Tales; but, with the exception of one Frank lady, a 
Spaniard, residing at Pera, no stranger was ever admitted to these dazzling 
spectacles 

* This prayer is invariably announced an hour anda halt after Aksham (sunset) nama- 


y: 
t The children ofeach kadinn remdin under the mother’s care, and the utmost vigilance 
isexercised by them in watching ever their charges, lest the jealousy of rivals should 
lead to fatal consequences. 
{ The lady in question, gifted with great musical talents, was inyjted, by the Sultan’s 
command, to pass three or four days with the kadinns and Sultanas. 
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The idea of one man ruling uncontrolled over an assemblage of some! if it were possible to maintain the public credit, and keep the wheel of gov- 
three hundred and fifty wowen, two thirds of whom are selected for their ernment going without the imposition of taxes of any kind, Sir Robert Peel 
personal charms, almost bewilders imagination, and | ads to strange reflec- would propose their total abolition’ But this is pot possible, nei her is it at 
tions. But our notions on the subject are for the most part erroncous. The all probable that trade can take such a start within three years, as to bring in, 
harem etiquette is observed with most minute punctiliousness and severity, by means of the reduced duties an increa-e of five millions sterling to the 
awd forms a barrier to indulgence. Indeed, if religious and moral scruples, treasury. Our chances of getting rid of the income-tax throug: the opera 
eombined with court regulataons, did not curb the will of the master, the. ‘ion of ordinary causes seems, therefore. to us to be small indeed. But sup- 
jealousies of the kadinns and the watchful eye of the Kiet Khoda and Oos- posing these causes to operate. and the retarns from the customs an! excise 
tas would restrain indiscriminate indulgence. _ to go beyond their former productiveness to the amount of five millions, or 

Every movement, every look of the Sultan within the harem or mabain, more. is it therefore certain that the income-tax shall cease? We think not. 
is regulated by scrupulous attention to rules and to the claims and privileges Manufacturers and trading gentlemen generally resemble, in more ways than 
ef each individual entitled to notice. Infractions of these rules and gratifi-, one, the monster in the tale of Vathek, who though fed with litte children, 
eations of caprice, doubtless, take place; but the tales that are recounted never seemed to get his belly full. If reductions in duties to the amount of 
at’Pera, the pandemonium of ignorance, falsehood and venality, and the three millions add so much to their gains that they can afford to psy five mil- 
absurdities we read of unbounded profligacy, are fictions founded upon fions for them, how much will they not yain provided the three million re- 
malice on one side, and upon excessive credulity on the other. The avidi- duction become six? Besides, though four hundred and thirty articles be 
ty with which foreigners seek for and listen to the inventions of Perote in- exempt, there remain still foar hundred, and more to be released in hke 
formants cncourages the latter to amuse themselves at the expense ol travel- manner. Will not the tea-merchant assert, and with reason, that he has the 
lers, and thus to mislead Europe. Tifty instances, some of which have | same claim to consideration with the sugar-merchant? And are we to put 
—— in print, might be enumerated. ; . . |oat of view altogether the corn-merchant, the most oppressed of all importers, 

ow-a-days the Sultan dares not openly overstep the bounds of propriety, at Jeast, in the opinion ofthe League? Surely not. Surely, this experi- 
nor can he indulge his caprices secretly without adopting precautions not ment, if it prove as successful as the last, wili lead to another, and another, 
to offend the laws of decorum and the admitted rights of his cadinns. i) the brightest dream of the economist is realised, and trade left free to 
Even in former days these rules could not always be infringed with impu-) Gng its own level, unbolstered by protecting duties on the one haad, and un- 
nity. One of the causes that led to the death of Sultan Ibrahim, in 14S, 3h ected by drawbacks and restrictive impositions on the other. 


was his contempt for harem regulations, and his abuse of power over his oO heref disguise fi Ives, that the carri 
numerous female slaves. Similar disregard to domestic duties and inorality, . Jace more, therefore. we cannot disguise from ourselves, that the carriage 
is rushing down the pass at a tremendous rate. Not that we object either to 


led to the disgrace and death of Damad Zadeh Effendi, Shetkh Islam under / § 
Sultan Abdoul Hamid, A. D. 1755. ‘This vizir, not less celebrated for un- the pace er the pesition. The former, though rapid, will carry us the sooner 


bounded profligacy than for talents and learning, long fascinated the Sultan twengh our perils ; the latter, though beset with some dangers, has a consid- 
and people ; but he carried licentiousness to such extremes that the very erable touch of security in it too, and we will tell our readers where to look 
lowest classes were scandalized, and he fell scorned by all men. | for it. : 

The Turks are by no means patterns of morality ; but it is indisoutable’ The evident tendency of the new system of taxation (for a new system has 
that the vices and defects of their personal character and domestic institu- Tilsen, and will be carried out Vigorous!y) is to relieve, as muchas possible, 
tions are constantly exaggerated. in portraying ‘Turkish character the gea- the poorer classes, and to lay the barden upon the richer. All darcet taxa- 
erality of writers eagerly seize upon the dark side of the picture, and sup- toa seeks this end, provided it do not degenerate into a poll-tax: for to tax 
port their arguments by examples selected at will ; while at the same time’ property is to tax directly ; and. even if there were no line beneath which the 
they studiously omit all traits of worth, generosity, and virtuous propriety, tax-gatherer were forbidden to go, the heavy end of the property-tax must, in 
of which abundant instances are publicly acknowledged. | the very nature of things, be borne by such as possess the largest share of this 

The Sultan has rarely an opportunity of speaking to woren appointed to, world’s goods. And he who canuot perceive that the present government is 
wait upon him, unlessin the presence of many others. ‘The strictest watch gradually substituting direct for indirect taxes must be very short-sighted in- 
is held over these women by day and night. Thetr dormitories ave under decd. So far, therefore. we think that the minister deserves both approval 
the charge of superior Oostas, whose duty it is to maintain silence and or- and sapport. And though the riews which we are dsposed to take of the 
der, A lamp Sora ina glass niche ia the wali gives Light both to the operations of an income, as coutradistinguished from a property-tax, may not, 
chamber and external corridor, where an agha is on duty at night * ; perhaps, prove popular, we stall nut, therefore, hesitate togive them. 

Whea the Sultan is in company with the kaiimn, it would be as insulting the. : 
for him to notice one of her slave sas for a crowned he ad in Christendom to! por 
distinguish a lady in waiting upou his consort. When within bis OWN ed proprietor orthe fundholder ; and that,in regard to men im trade, the in- 
apartments in the harem it would ,be equally indecorous for the Sultan te quisttornial nature of the surveillance to which they are liable is imtolerable ; 
notice one gedeklik more than another. a ‘ ,. and that, after all, the grosses: injustice prevails buth jor and agamst the tax- 

me they are manager payer. Wedo not think that any body has objected seriously to the standard, 
lady sometimes clevaied to the rank of kadinn as the legislature has settled Persons worth barely 150/.a-year are gene- 
cepting, perhaps, the Khet Khoda, being the! rally of opinion that 200/ would have been a better line ; but there isa sort 
of suspicion on our minds that if 200/. had been taken, the same argument 

feel flattered and honored by the Sultan’s notice. Deprived ot aud ge and 
ll intercourse with the other sex, they centre all hopeg in their imperial) |’ 
address ourselves to the matter in dispute between income and property. 

The law which ordains the legitimacy of all offspring of free Moslem) And here, the tirst question which occurs to us is, what do men mean by 
fathers, no matter what tne mother’s condition, also acts asa check upon property ' If you and J possess each ten thousand pounds, end you, being a 
indulgence. The issue of female slaves being entitled to all privileges of) ("40 of moderate wishes, invest youreapital in the funds, or the purchase of 
inheritance, although the mothers be not kadinns, the result would be a land ; while J, envious of higher things, go to Manchester, and purchase a 
most inconvenient multiplication of legitimate heirs, or indiscriminate in-) mull, and become a manufacturer, does it therefore follow that my property 
fanticide. Unfortunately, the latter expedient, anterior to birth, is often) ceases to be property because it makes thrice the return that yours does? and 
resorted toin the imperial harem and in private families, although it ts would it be fair, while you paid three per cent on your three bundred a-year to 
rigidly forbidden by law, and perpetrators are liable to the penalties award- the state, that | should pay nothing on my twelve hundred! The truth is, 
ed for murder. t White’s Three Years in Constantinople’ that the capital which men embark in trade is net only property, in every 
_ sense of the term, as much as the monied and the lauded proprietor's land, but 

ae itis that which theirs 13 not,—improvable property, accumulative property,— 
THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF MINISTERS. property that goes on increasing itself; and » of twice the ste of 
From Fraser's Magazine. : : ‘theirs, even at the outset. ‘True, the merchant and trader have many rsks 

* * * And now let us look a little to other matters. It is not inre- :4 encounter ; for, though a wealthy man to-day, he may be a begyar to-mor- 
gard to churches and to the education of the people alone that the wheel is row. But whose doing is this! He prefers the risk of loss and the chance of 
going round. It seems to us that the financial system of the country is in the gain to the quiet of repose. Is he, therefore, a fit subject for exemption from 
balance. Formerly, men's theory was, thatindirect taxation was greatly pre- chose burdens which the necessities of the state impose upon its subjects! 
ferable to direct taxation. — We may be septa mec — we this cowed | No, it will be said ; but, in trath, merchants and traders seldom know what 
is, with many others, getting out of date ; and, onthe whole, perhaps proper Y they are worth. ‘Their returns may be great for awhile; but, supposing cir- 
80. : | cumstances to arise which shall induce them to wind up the concern, it ma 
The to pass, not only that their incomes are terribly "siminiabed, but thes 
shall have expired, an amended tariff keeps pece with the! ‘Dey of capital brought 

tobe levied no more. Raw cotton, and other elements ot | no mere solid. foundation to set thes 

or the current of trade 
manufacture, are to enter our ports duty free : and glass, and we know 
how many fabriques besides, in taxation. Sugar, | really “or tis they doubtless are to all the 
also, one of the great necessaries of life to the poor, is to be so lightened, that! not only classes of 
it shall pass from the grocer’s shop into the cups of the consumers at some om all in funds would re- 
thing about one penny farthing per pound cheaper than it used tobe And) perhaps, but still sutfi- 
the grand result is, that the trade of the country is to be relieved from the) C!€D"'Y 80 to place him, ih reg principle, on the same fuoting with the 
pressure of three millions of annual taxation, for which the income-tax,| ‘fader. And, asto land, the frequency wih which, within the last thirty 
though taken at tive millions, will, according to the estunated expenditure for re fluctuations in value to 
the ensuing year, barely compensate, with a trifling balance in favour of the has on our own dirty 
Exchequer of ninety or a hundred thousand pounds. llonly. can we tell, wiihin Many sand pounds, what we are worth. The 


‘The minister has not said, of course, that at the termination of three years only ditlerence, indeed, between us and the merchant is that while we can, 


he will certainly propose a further prolongation of the income-tax. Oa the! He cannot always !eave his business to his children, or keep it from breaking 


' \down in hisown hands. But, so far as regards the returns which it mak 
contrary, he cheers the house with the same sortof assurance that he gavel| | gards wh makes to 
them * ae years ago, namely, that whenever the finances of the country will hum on his capital, it > a > pte poor business indeed if itdo not pay a 
bear it, he shall remit the tax, and that, perhaps, the increased facilities af-| D€tler :nterest than either the three per cents or the very best of the marsh 
forded to commerce may enable himto gratify both himself and the country m the 
We avi W. ot doubt that | tion of the incomes ax-gatherer’s demend becomes less startling ; 
in thioway theee years Benes. We af, unfortunately, we sink below the line of 150/. we shal! both of us 

* The night watch, within and without the segaglio, isset about ten, p.m., and all fires ome exempt altogether 
and lights, save those in the niches, are extinguished. The ~—~ for extinguishing P 8 ce 
lights and for the whole harem to retize to rest, is the explosion of several rockets, fired|| Wel!, but the noe sentane of a trader may cone upon the mainten- 
from the guard ship at anchor near the palace. ‘ance of his credit ; ence your prying taxcompels him, in very many in- 
most fo pay fr a larger income than be receives ‘Orit he be thorough 
jog still births; eyen at the moment of travail paced curmudgeon, he will make his returns as as he can, and so cheat 
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in his own ter of Cincinnati came up for consideration, when the gentleman arose, 
et _ took off his coat,and laying it on his desk, swore that he would lick the 


Both propositions ave admitted ; but what then? The legislature cannot first three men that voted for its engrossment ! ! 


help either result. Iftmen are so dishonest as tu describe themselves to be | 
that which they are not, what power on earth is there to prevent it? For he) PASSAGE THROUGH EGYPT. 
Project for transporting laden Merchant Vessels by Railroad across the 


whof,makes a false return in order to bolster up a failing credit deserves to pay. 
for his whistle ; indeed. the chances are that, in his case, the law is doing, Isthmus of Suez. By Sin Wiuasm Corxwauuis Harris. Black- 
wood and Sons. 


guod to many, ivasinuch as it is hurrying forward acrisis which cannot come 
too soov. ‘The bane of this, and of all other commercial countries, is the) A yapid and easy communication between the Mediterranean and the Red 
readiness with which men. virtually insolvent, are kept above water till they Sea has beeo, from au early period, a subject of the deepest interest to all na- 
contrive to drag down hundreds with them. We cannot pay the suiallest heed tions engaged in commerce, and various have been the suggestions which from 
ty men who wilfully represent themselves to be in a flourishing condition when ‘time to time have been made both by theoretical and practical men. A canal, 
they know that they are on the eve of bankruptcy. And as to your curmud: |'y railway, have both had their warm advocates, and ample reasons have been 
geon, the fact that he is able to cheat the tax-gatherer, even if it be at the €X- assigned as well for the prosecution as the abandenment of such a design. 
pense of his personal honour, proves that the law is neither so inquisitorial, We have now gy before us a letter addressed to the chairman and directors 
nor su infexivie as it is generally represented tobe But this is not all. jof the East India Company, by Sir William Cornwallis Harris, whose opinions 
The opponents of the income-tax bave po objection to lnpose burdens |are well worthy of consideration, as well from the manner in which he has 
upon realised property. ‘They object only to an arrangement which treats the \deyeloped them in his address, as from his having the capability of forming 
uncertain profit of trade and life-incomes as ifthey were of equal value with ‘those opinions. ‘The rank he holds in the Bombay establishment of engineers, 
the rents of land or half-yearly dividends. We admit that, if you look to the ‘aud the opportunities he has enjoyed as member of a special mission to the 
individuals, neither a profession which brings annually a thousand pounds, nor court of Shoa, in Southern Abyssinie, of becoming acquainted with the locali- 
a busines which clears as much, is half so desirable as a landed estate or a ity for which he has employed his pen, are guarantees that his views merit 
capital invested in the three per cents, each of which makes a similar return. joneenentien The proposal to draw merchant vessel across the Isthmus 
But the state, we apprehend, cannot view the matter in this light. The 0ob- ypon railroads would be startling to those who are not acquainted with the 
ject of all governments is to preserve order and to afford adequate protection fact that it was at one time a subject of discussion amongst some merchants 
to the life and property of the subject. Now order and good goveriment are |4nd manufacturers at Liverpool whether a vessel might be lifted from the 
doubtless necessary to the quiet enjoyment by the Jand-owner of his reuts, (docks on its arrival from America laden with cotton, the cargo transmitted to 
and by the fund-owner of his dividends. But are they not, at least, as neces- |Manchester, have the raw artic'e manufactured on board, and again sent back 
sary to the merchant and the professional man! Nay, are not the two latter t9 the United States. The first blush of such a scheme was received, as is 
more dependent on good government by far than the two former? Suppose joften the case with new ideas, with ridicule; and until the opinions of some 
the machine of state to get out of order. Such a result seldom arrives 1 @ jeading men were given as to its practicability, the ingenious projector was 
day ; but suppose the symptoms of a revolution to become so mauifest that treated as a wild Visionary, and an unsound enthusiast. 
nobody can avoid to notice them, who isin the worse; plight then, the land-) After some sensible observations upon the difliculty he feels he has to en- 
owner orthe merchant, the professional man or the fund-owner! ‘Surely the counter amongst the enemies of what are called innovation and novelty, and 
merchant and the professional man. Landed estates have survived many (hat his project is likely to be one treated by them with contempt and ridicule, 
revolutions, and continued in the families of their ascient proprietors. The jas a wild chimera, Sir William Harris observes that “a direct ship canal from 
prudent fund-owner, when he sees the storm coming, will sell out, at a grea! ine Red Seata the Mediterranean, or a navigable passage from Suez to the 
loss doubtless, but still for something, and withdraw with the wreck of hi: |Nije, are works that ave been advocated with considerable tact, for the ob- 
property to some better land. But what becomes of the merchaut and the vious purpose of creating a diversion from the only practicable scheme. But 
professional man? The former 1s beggared at once ; the latter finds that his |a railroad is at last unanimously admitied to be feasible, and the na- 
clients, or patients, or parishioners, as the case may be, have something else ‘tural obstacles which were stoutly asserted to oppose its construction are 
to do with their money than to pay his tithes or fees. And so he finds him |,royed to be imaginary. The line over which the rail must pass, far 
self suddenly, though a man of consummate talent and enterprise, cast OU! from being beset with difliculties to the engineer, has been ascertained to pre- 
into the streets. We think, then, that merchants and professional men, when sent a very favorable protile ; and a hard gravelly soil is known to prevail in 
they complain of the injustice of an income-tax, are forgetful of the one great |jjeu of the shifting sands of the desert, which were skilfully conjured into 
purpose for which all taxation is imposed. They do not take into account \existence by a faction whose theory was to arrest the progress of the trains. 
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the state, while he cultivates habits of falsehood and knavery 


that of the various clesses of society they stand the must in need of the pro- 
tection which a good government affords, and that to grumble because they 
are requested to contribute equally with other classes towards its maintenance 
is to shew themselves not very grateful for the protection which they enjoy. 
Again, one obvious consequence of the remission of the tax on income, and 
the substitution in its room of a tax on realtsed property, would be that the 
amount of realised property in this country would diminish from day to day. 
Who would keep his capital locked up in the funds in order that a percentage 
from it might be applied to the uses of the state, while all who chose to em- 
bark theirs in speculation or trade were excepted from the impost? Land, to 
be sure, must remain; and if you think it just to tax land, and not to tax the 
profits of cotton-mils and Chinese adventures, the land must pay. But the 
price of stocks will very soon tumble down under such a system to the lowest 
figure, inasmuch as every holder that can, will realise his property, and, should 
things come to the worst, purchase with it Pennsylvanian bonds. The obvious 
consequence of a tax on realised property, to the exemption of mere income, 
from whatever source derived, would therefore be extreme confusion in the’ 
money-market, and an eager rushing by all classes into trade, out of which 
would come national disgrace and universal beggary. 


Those who had a purpose to serve in thus opposing the construction of a 
railroad are now compelled to admit that it could be made, and would fully 
answer the end of accelerating mails and passengers through Egypt; bu they 
still cling to the scheme which dazzled the mind of Napoleon, and steadily 
Maintain the necessity of piercing the Isthmus, so as to obtain uninterrupted 
water communication by means of a canal, which would enable merchant ves- 
sels of the largest class to perform the voyage between Asia and Europe with- 
oul discharging their cargocs. It is not my intention here to enter into any 
renewal of the discussion respecting the practicability of this stupendous pro- 
ject, or the impediments that are in array against i ; but, admitting to the ful- 
lest ex ent the Mdvantages of its object, ] shall endeavour simply to show, in 
as few words as possible, how that object may be accomplished at infinitely 
less expense, by a much less complicated process, and 1m a very much briefer 
space of time thap by a ganal. 

**T propose to construct a class of narrow steam vessels, of about 800 tons 
burden, suited for freight, and to transport them across the Isthmus of Suez 
upon trucks, by means of locomotive engines of adequate power. The vessels 
must be built upon the plan that will best serve to counteract any additional 
strain upon the sides involyed by removal from the water, and the cradle truck 


It appears, then, to us that, having fairly changed his system, having seen upon which each will be placed during the transit must be constructed with the 
the exact point beyond which indirect taxation could not be carried, having had s:me view. 


the. boldness tu avow this, and to shape his plans accordingly, Sir Robert Pcel | “ The inaccessible character of the Mediterranean shore lying over against 
has eutered upon the one course which held out a prospect of permanent secu- the Sea of Suez, and the general unfitness of all the ports or roadsteads on 
rity to the throne and to the great institutions of the country. For his income that coast for vessels of any considerable draught of water, clearly indicate 
tax is sure to become more and more productive, in propertion as the trade and the Nile, about Cairo, as the most eligible point to which the railroad could 


commerce of the empire extend. 


factories, each of which will turn out a profitable concern, and by the tax on its, 
profits add to the surplus of the next year’s revenue. And as to the weaving 
and working up of cotton, and the impulse that is about to be given to the su 
gar trade, we cannot speak in terms too sanguine as to our anticipations con 
cerning them. Moreover we feel that we are yet only in the beginning oJ, 
things. Other indirect taxes will go; and, through the relief which their re- 
moval affords, we shail not feel the weight of the income tax, though we may, 
marvel to behold how, from year to year, it goes on increasing in its produc-, 
tiveness, 
One argument more there is in favour of the new system, which has proba-, 
bly occurred, ere we particularise it, to most of our readers. There is no kind 
of tax so easy of cullection—so little expensive to the state—so little danger- 
ous to public morals, as an income-tax. Falling as it does upon persons in a 
certain station of life, you have a right to assume that they will make, for the 
most part, an bonest declaration of their means, and pay without—or not, per- 
haps, without reluctance,—but certainly without equivocation, as the seasons 
of payment come round, A body of collectors, comparatively small in point 
of numbers, will get the whole in; and a moderate percentage on the sums 
collected will rep+y them for their trouble 
only require whole armies of officers todo their bidding, but are the fruitful 
sources of dishonesty, sometimes of violence, in many quarters. We cannot 
hope that the day will ever arrive, when we shall be able to pay the public 
creditor, and defray the ordinary expenses of the state, without both customs, 
and excise. But the less we depend upon them for the realisation of the rev-| 


enue the better it will be for the moral as well as the physical well-being of the: 

masses, Who, being less able to resist temptation than their superiors, ought, by, 

a wise goverament, to be more guarded from its influence. 

Vew mode of Legislating.—A member of the Ohio House of Assembly 

has struck upon a new plan of defeating a bill before that body. We learn 

trom the State Journal that a few evenings since a bill to amend the Char- 


jadinit of the steamers being readily hauled upon the rails. 


Whereas customs and excise not of the line ; and, as the entire distance of eighty-four miles could be accom- 


plished in six hours, communication between Suez ard Cairo might be daily 


We will venture to predict that the effect of be carried, in order that the laden steamers may be transferred from une to the 
the removal of the duty on glass alone will be to set up scores of glase-manu | 


other of the divided seas, through its always navigable channel. 

** At the terminus on the Nile, and at the head of the Sea of Suez, an in- 
clined plane must de run out, under suitable shelter to a distance sufficient to 
It might be carried 
into deep water at an inclination of one fuot in forty or fifty, and a truck upon 
wheels sent down it so as to be brought beneati: the floating vessel. This 
truck must be cradle-shaped, and so constructed as to receive the shoulders of 
the vessel, and thus afford her adequate support when she rides high and dry. 
By means of a stationary engine, both the vessel and the truck must then be 


drawn up the iacline, so that the first sinking upon the second, will be raised 


upon the railway along which it was to travel. 

“* The locomotive engine required to draw a laden vessel of 800 tons burden 
across the desert of Suez, need not possess above three times the power ordi- 
narily used upon an English railway ; and the inc¥®ased disposable breadth for 
the machinery will vender this power one ofeasy acquisition. The masts of 
the vessel must be so constructed as to fold over and lie flat during the transit, 
in order to prevent any action of the wind upcn them ; and a moderate width 
between the rails will then be found sufficient. A station to admit of vessels 
on their trucks passing each other midway, must be constructed in the centre 


held each way upon a single line of rails. 

Although constructed for steam-vessel trucks, these rails could be equally 
employed for the transit of mails, passengers, heavy baggage, and coals, by the 
adaptation of locomotive engines possessing only the ordinary power, with a 
train of carriages and trucks of the requisite breadth. 

The expense that would attend the constuction of such a railroad, with inclin- 
ed planes, stationary and locomotive engines, carriages and trucks, may be esti- 
mated within a million sterling. This sum falls very short of the lowest estimate 
that has been framed for a ship canal, and it may appear a small sum for so 


long a line as that in contemplation ; but it should be borne in mind, that the 


\jground has not to be purchased, that there are neither bridges por tunnels to 
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construct—both of which are amoug the heaviest items of an English railway 
—and that only one line of rails will be required. In every point of view the 
advantages are incuntestible, of the scheme which renders the Isthmus a com- 
mercial thoroughfare, without the necessity of shifting the cargoes of the the 
vessels employed. The railroad might be coughaad in two years ; whereas 
the construction of a canal, supposing it to be within the compass of human 
exertion, would occupy ten ; and there is another highly important considera- 
tion to which I would direct attention, as one that is attainable by no other 


project. It ig the entire superces-ion of quarantine. Tie rapidity of the tran-|, 


sit through Egypt would set aside the necessity for this precaution ; aud the 

presence of a single guardiano would prove a sufficient guarantee that there 

had been vo dangerous contact during the passage through Egypt. 


* 


* Sailing vessels are so obviously unfitted for the navigation of the Red Sea, | 


that, as a still further improvement on the scheme I have detailed, it would be 
very desirable, und | think quite practicable, to construct all the steamers em- 
ployed as merchartmen upon such a principle as to do away with the necessity 
of locomotive engines to bring them across the Isthmus. ‘They might be fitted 
with propelling screws in liewof paddle wheels ; inthe place of which latter 
aight be substituted railway wherls, so that the vessel on its truck could work 
its way with its own engines. I am fully prepared to hear this idea sneered 
at as the very climax of absurdity, and scouted as a wild crochet, little remov- 
ed from the Amertcan proposal to * hitch a locomotive to St. Peters, in order 
to snake it across the desert of Sahara ;' but our ancestors, too, would have 
indulged in a full share of mirth, had they been assured that their descendants 
of the next generation were to be whirled through the greeu fields of England, 
or transferred from Edinburg to Glasgow,at the rate of forty statute miles with- 
in the hour. Men are to be found im abundance who, possessing no ideas of 


| have serious consequences. In this Assembly four states or classes of the peo- 
| ple are represeuted—the peasants, the burgesses, the clergy and the nobles. 
| The first three of these states have passed a law, dividing the property of a de- 
ceased person equally among his children, but the nobles oppose it. With 
the royal sanction, however, the bill may become a law, notwithstanding its re- 
jection by the nobles ; and these have, therefore, petitioned the King not to 
sign the bill. The vote in favour ofthe petition was 172 to 72. The matter 
has excited deep and angry feeling throughout the country. 


Swirzertanv.—The Diet has declared itself in permanent session, with a 
view to beable to repress all disorderly wovements in the country. At Fri- 
‘hourg the Jesuits had published a bovk tull of calunmies, entitied Radicalisin 
in 1844-5, which served only to augment ihe irritation of parties. The town 
was filled with troops of the Landsturm, who were constantly arriving, and left 
‘after having been passed in review. During the session of the Diet on the 27th 
of February, Balle-Ville declared against the authority of the Diet, under the 
‘federal compact, to expel the Jesuits, maintaining that the matter was a sub- 
yect of Cantonal sovereignty. The same view was held bWAppenzel-Interior. 
/On the contrary, Appenzel Exterior and Balle-Champagne, pronounced in favor 
| of the expulsion of the Jesuits 


England has resolved to interfere, in a friendly way, for the termination of the 
‘war between Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. 
| Comers.—~In addition to the comet recently seen at Berlin, Paris, and Lon- 


| don, M. Colla, the astronomer of Parma, aunounces that he has discovered 
_apother ; and in the log of Captain Hilaire Gautier, who has arrived lately at 
| Marseilles, a third is mentioned. ‘The latter is said to be placed between the 
two stars No. 11 of Eridanus and 16 of the Atlas of Harding. This comet 
‘disappeared at the moment when Captain Gautier approached the equator, 
| 


their own, hold themselves privileged to ridicule the couceptions cf others; Tau Rev. Dk. Wotre.—The feliowing letter has just been received by 
but as improvements in the process by which rapid locomotion is accomplish-| Captain Grover :—** My dear Grover,—How shall I thank you for your great, 
ed are also advancing at railroad speed, I deem it no absurd flight of fancy to, great kindness ? but I confess that when | beard you were gone to St. Peters- 
conjecture that the period may be nigh at hand when, by the enterpr’se of man.) burg | trembled, for] was afraid you would have goue to Bokhara with letters 


the merchant steam-vessel, freighted with the produce of the East, after thread- 
ing ber way, in a single fortoight, through the intricate sea which the fleets of 
Solomon wore twelve mouths in navigating, shall by a simple mechanical pro- 
cess be lifted upon the chemin a fer and by the agency of her own engimes 
transported across the disconnected link, and launched by the channel of the 
Nile intothe waters of the Mediterranean.” 


Imperial Parliament. 


LOUISIANA SUGAR. 
House of Commons, Mare’ 5. 


Mr. THORNLEY said, I wish to repeat the question which I put to the | 


right hon. gentleman, the First Lord of the Treasury. I yesterday stated that 
a quantity of Sugar had reached this country from the United States, which 
was notoriously the produce of slave labour The question which I then put 
has become of more importance, because to-day | find that samples have ar- 
rived of cargoes of two or three shipments from New Orleans. T 


I wish to put is this, whether this Sugar, the produce of Lovisiana, and there-| 


he question 


| from the Emperor. God be praised that the Emperor did not grant you the 
letters, and that you did not proceed. As long as that horrid fellow Abdool 
| Samet Khan is at Bokbara, nothing will be of any use. Every Englishman's 
| fate is sealed—he must die. The following persous have boen murdered at 
| Bokhara :—1. Lieutenant Wybury, of the indian navy , 2. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Stoddart ; 3. Captain Conolly ; 4. One whom they cail Freeshaw, 5. Il 
Cavaliere Naselli,; 6 A German ; 7. Five Englishmen, outside Ichaar-Joo ; 
/8. A Turcooman, who came to Bokhara to attempt the escape of Colonel Stod- 
_ dart; 9. Ephraim, a Jew, from Meshed, who was sent to Bokbara to make m- 


you did not proceed to Bokhara.”’ 

wSraix —A plot, real or pretended, has been discovered or made, at Vittoria, 
| the object of which is said to have been the restoration of Espartero. Eight 
officers, twenty sergeants, aud two civilians were arrested there on the night 
(and moruing of the 16th and 17th ult. Several important documents have, 
itis said, been seized, and prove that the plot has extensive ramifications 


|i other places, vot excepting Madrid, from whence the order for the above ar- 


Moos about Capt. Conolly ; 10. A Turkish ecfficer. God be praised that 


rests emanated. 


fore the produce of slave labour, wi!l be admitted at the same rate of duty as|| A railroad is about to be constructed from Lucca to the frontiers of Tuscany. 


Sugar from China, Java, and Manilla, which is considered the produce of free. 
labour ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL—There are certain countries—the United States bein | 
one of them—where Sugar is produced by the labour of slaves The United| 
States, and one or two other countries, have concladed reciprocity treaties with| 
this country, which treaties stipulate that the produce of such countries shall) 


| ‘The importation of machivery into Russia has augmented in the last three 
‘years, from the value of half a million to one million of roubles, which serves 
to show that the mdustrial activity of Russia ts greatly advancing. 

The King of Sardinia has ordered 50,000 livres to be appropriated for erect- 
ing a monument in memory of Columbus ; and his majesty has further appoint- 
ed a commission, with the Marquis Durazza as president, to carry the project 


be admitted into this country on the footing of the most favoured nation. That) into execution. ‘The statue is to be ready and inaugurated at Genoa on the 


I apprehend, is the state of the case. But. up to this hour, there bas been, 
no official information received by her Majesty's Government, from the Custom-' 
house, with respect to the arrival of this shipment, nor has any communica- 
tion been made to the Treasury Board upon the subject, vor any application’ 
for an order in Council, which would be necessary before the Sugar could be 
admitted. At present, I apprehend that the Sugar could not be admissable, 
for no order ia Council has been issued for its admission from the United States. 
At the same time, I have no hesitation in saying that my construction of the! 
treaty is, that Sugar from the United States would, under the reciprocity a 
ties, be admissable on the same terms and footing as Sugar from Java, Manilla, 
and China.—(Loud cheers from the Opposition beuches ) 

Mr. THORNELY had heard the answer of the mght hon. gentleman with 
reat satisfaction [le begged simply to state that the produce of Sugar in 
ouisiana was such as would give great profit on its exportation to this coun 

try, and that there was every reason to believe the new trade would be carried 
on to a very considerable extent. 

Mr. EWART said there was another question connected with this subject, 

which he was anxious to have answered. He wished to know whether the 


right hon. baronet was aware that all the sugar coming from Louisiana was) 


15th of September, 1846, on which ad the meeting of the congress of Italian 
‘savans is fixed to take place in that City. 

| The Presse announces, that the French government has contracted with 
‘Count Appouy, the Austrian ambassador, for the supply of 2,000,000 pounds 
‘weight of leaf tobacco from Hungary. Count Appony possesses the richest 
lands in Hungary on which tobacco 1s grown. 

| The Posdata of Madrid states, that the Spanish government has conceded 
the intended line of railway from Madrid to Cadiz, with branches to Toledo and 
Xerex, for a period of 99 years, to a French company, but it is added that the 
\Bank of Belgium has engaged to furnish a third of the capital, which is estimat- 
‘ed at 125 millions of franes. 

| Artstocraric Conpescenston—A Northumberland newspaper reporting the 
* opening of the north dock at Seaham,” observes—** The sea was allowed to 
enter in the presence of the .!arquis and Marchioness of Londonderry” , 


It is stated that the proportion of persons above the age of fifteen, unmar- 
iried, is greater in Ireland than in any other state which has farnished returns 
junder that head. 

An extraordinary event, which has terminated in the disgrace and pun- 


brown Muscovado sugar, and, therefore. would come into this country at the |jshment of a General in the Austrian service, has lately been the engrossing 


duty of 23s., and not at 28s. ? So that, in fact, this slave-grown sugar of the ‘topic of conversation ia the aristocratic circles of Vienna. The following 
United States would be imported at a lower dety than the free-labour sugar of are the circumstances of the case.—A young officer sought the hand of the 
Java, Siam, and Manilla. \idaughter of General Count Von , aman of high family, residing in Vien- 

Sir R. PEEL declined entering into any argument upon the subject at pre- na, but whose pecuniary affairs had lately become greatly embarrassed. 
sent. ‘The General sent for his daughter's suitor, and asked him whether he was 


— ‘in a condition to deposit the legal security required from officers of ey 
i rank, before they can be permitted to contract marriage. Overjoyed at this 
foreign Summary. ‘paternal question, the young officer lost no time in producing the six thou- 


|\sand florins required by the law, and the Count bade him adieu, with the 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had fixed upon 14th of March for the new assurance that there remained no obstacle to the fulfilment of his wishes, 
Sugar duties to take effect. but that family affairs rendered it necessary to postpone the solemnization 
The French Ministry commanded the confidence of the Chambers by a large) of the marriage for a year. Meanwhile, the General kept possession of the 
majority. money. Shortly after these arrangements had been entered into, soime 
The Paris Presse says that the Minister of the Marine is preparing to bring! diflerences arose between the parties, which caused the marriage to be 
in a bill for a new organization of the transatlantic steain packets. | broken off, and the young officer discontinued his visits to the family of 


: : : . . \\General ——. No mention was made of the six thousand florins, and the 
The Revue de Paris says that a navalrein forcement will be seu.t immediately ,oflicer waited uutil the year had expired before he made any demand for 


ithe restitution of the money, fearing least such an application should em- 
barrass the General. However, when the year had expired, he formally 
requested the General to restore the sum he had deposited in his hands. 
What was the amazement of the young mau, on the General replying, in 
the most haughty and stern manner that had received no money from him, 

the same tine threatening to have him arrested and shut up in a mad- 
house. The officer persisted in his just claim, and the affair at length 


to the Pacific ; and adds that it will be accompanied bya scientilic commis- 
sion, charged with a minute examination of the rocks, reefs, and other dan- 
gers among the Polynesian islands. 

The services at the Church of Saint Roche, on the 3rd of March, were sud- 
denly interrupted by the explosion of a petard, which some person had attach- 
ed to one of the doors, so that when the door was opened it should be discharg- 
ed. Fortunately no person was seriously injured. 


hed the ear of the Minister of War, who desired a private interview 


A storm has broken out inthe National Assembly uf Sweden, which may 
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with the General for the purpose of preventing seandal. The General still, 


'sian Railways are making all the North familiar, French Railways are, as it 


icial oath to that effect. were by bird's flight, joining the North Sea and the Mediterranean ; Italian, and 


denied having received the money, and took a judicia 


The consequence was, the officer was cashiered and condemned, as having leven Spanish Railroads on a grand scale are in course of construction, and 


been guilty of calumny, to several years’ imprisonment in a fortress. By 


: f the [they will enlighten those two countries astonishingly. In short, if printing 


good fortune, however, he succeeded in producing legal evidence o 


truth of what he had advanced. A new trial took place, and the result is 


that he has been liberated and restored to his rank in the army. The Ge-) 


neral, on the other hand, has been condemned to two years’ imprisonment ‘imagine ? 


in a fortress, to forfeit his title of nobility, and to be dismissed, from the 
Austrian army. Court Journal | 
THE OVERLAND MAIL FROM INDIA. 

The Bombay Overland Mail, via Marseilles, reached London yesterday. i| 
The news received by the present mail is of the 18th of December from | 
China ; 23d of January from Calcutta and Delhi; 24th ef January from Ma- | 
dras ; and 25th, from Agra: and from Bombay to the 1-t of February 
The intelligence is more interesting than it has been some months back 
The insurrectionin Kolapore and Sawunt Warree continues unsubdued, al-— 
though.10 000 men are in the field for the purpose of suppressing it. Three | 


made knowledge permanent, Railroads and Steam are spreading it abroad with 
wonderful rapidity, and its intricate ramifications who can either trace or fully 


In our News culumns to-day will be found the Protest of the Mexican Minis- 
ter, General Almonte, to the Government at Washington previous to taking 
his departure for this city. Whatever we may think of the policy pursued by 
Mexico herself, it is evident that this was a proper step to be taken by a public 
fanctionary of that Republic situated as General Almonte was, and it now re- 
mains for him to wait the farther instructions of his own Government. His 
Excellency has, however, made a small mistake, and, considering that the Pro- 
test is a public document, such a mistake ought not occur; he says that Con- 


British ofhcers have, in the course of the month, been slain by the enemy. gress “ has passed a law consenting to and admitting into the American Con- 
The roads are everywhere blocked up, aod robbery and plunder universal, federation the Mexican province of Texas ;” but the latter is not the case, 


Lower Scinde the troops continue healthy and the people quiet. Her Majesty's | 
78th Highlanders, now at Hyderavad, are suffering as severely as ever from | 
indisposition. ‘They have, in the course of four months, lost 402 men, 35 
men, aod 120 children, or 557 in all, belonging to the regiment. 


Texas is not and possibly may not be annexed to the Union ; the law only gives 


wo. consent to treat for such annexation. 


But this prolonged resis'ance to the independence of Texas comes with an ex. 


Sir Coarles Napier has proceeded into the Bhoogtee Mountains, with a force ceedingly bad grace from a country which not so very long ago wrested ber own 


of nearly 5000 men, for the purpose of chastising the marauders, who continu. 
ally infest our frontier during the hot season. ‘The expedition was a dangerous. 
one. Wy the latest accounts they were getting on successfully, the genera” 
himself having arrived at Deyra. Fresh revolutions have occurred m the Pun 


independence from the government of Spain, which country still claims her as 


apeovince though she laughs at the pretension, and which considers hersel¢ 
‘ifirm in that independence through the recognition of it by other civilized na- 


jaub, where the a:my completely controls the Government, pu‘ting up and pull- ‘tions, though she denies it to Texas which is in similar circumstances. 


ing down aiministrations at their pleasure. ‘The British Government seems: 
resolved not to interfere with their feuds, wisely determining to devote its at-)) 
tention to the welfare and prosperity of its subjects. } 

THE PROTEST OF THE MEXICAN MINISTER. | 

We present our readers below au authentic copy of the Protest of Gen. Al. 
monte to our government, which our covrespondent has taken the pains to pro-' 
cure and send to us. i| 


We still hold to the belief that Mexico will not do more than talk and make 
a show of war, whatsoever may be the ultimate destiny of ‘Texas; for, like 
nations as well as individuals, she gives up with regret that which has onee 
been hers however justifiable the cause of alienation inthe case. As for her 
carrying on a maritime warfare it is too ridiculous; ler own resyurces are no; 
equal to it, she cannot expect help from any of the American Republics, and as 
for the privateering system, in Europe we believe that it is for ever repudiated. 


[Transition } The semi barbarous system which used formerly to prevail, and which was in 


The undersigned, &c. &c., has the honor to address the Hon. John C | 
Calhoun, &c, &c., for the purpose of making known to him the profound re. 
gret with which he has seen that the general Congress of the Union has passed’ 
4 law consenting to and adinitting into the American confederation the Mex- 
ican province of Texas. % | 

The undersigned had flattered himself that in this question the good sense 
and sound opinions of the citizens most distinguished and experienced in the | 
management of public affairs in this republic would have prevailed in the de- | 
liberations of the legislative boty, and of the Union, but unfortunately this hay | 
not been the case, and contrary to his hopes and most sincere wishes, he sees 
consuinmated by the American government an act of aggression the most un- | 
just which can be recalled in the annals of modern history, sach as the spoli | 
ation of a friendly nation, ke Mexico, of a considerable part of ber territory. 

For these reasons the undersigned, in fulfiliment of his instructions. finds 
himself obliged to protest, as he does accordingly protest, in the most solemu 
manner in the name of his goveroment, against the law passed on the 28th of, 
last month, by the general Congress of the United States, and sanctioned on, 
the first of the present month by the President of the said states, by which the 
province of Texas, an integral part of the Mexican territory, is allowed to be 
admitted into the American Union. 

The undersigned, in like manner, dedbares that the aforesaid law can in n¢ 
manner invalidate the right which the Mexican nation possesses to recover the 
aforesaid province of Texas, of which she is now unjustly despoiled, and which 
right she will sustain and enforce at all times, by whatever means are in her 

wer 

The undersigned will say in conclusion to the Hon. Secretary of State of 
the United States, iv order that he may be pleased to inform the President of 
the said Siates of the same, that in consequence of the law against which he 
om just protested, his mission to this government has terminated from to-day | 

Jonsequently, the undersigned requests the Hon. Secretary of State to be 
pleased to send him bis passports, as he has arranged to quit this city as soon! 
as possible for New York. 

‘The undersigned, &c. 

(Sigued,) 

Washington, 6th March, 1845 

MaARRIED,—On Thursday evening, April 3d, by the Rev. Dr. Pise, William Rowe, to: 
Miss Iannah E. Friel, ali of this city. 

Exchange at New Yo:k on London, at 60 days, 9¢ a 9 3-4 per cent. prem. 


fact no better than legalized piracy, is by some nations abolished and by 
all entirely discountenanced. If Mexico could imduce a European maritime 
nation to take part with her in war,—a thing barely within possibility—it would 
be carried on by the national marine, and not through a system so demoralizing 
to society and so sordid in itself, as the fitting out of expeditions by individuals 
or companies, for the sake of plunder. Buccaneering may lingeringly exist, 
but will never more be permitted. 

The views wiuch the British Government takes of this species of depreda- 
tion may be understood from the following abstract of an Act of the Imperial 


Legislature passed in the year 1819 :— 


* Act of 59 George IIL, Ch. 69. 

An Ac: to prevent the Enlistinent or Engagement of His Majesty's subjects 
to serve in Foreign service, and the fitting out or equipping, in His Majesty's 
dominions, vessels for warlike purposes, without His Majesty's License.—[July 
30, 1819. | 

Whereas, the Eulistment or Engagement of Her Majesty's subjects to serve 
in War in Foreign Service, without H.s Mayesty’s License, and the fitting out 
and equipping or arming of vessels by His Majesty's subjects, without His 
Majesty’s License, for Warlike operations in or against the Dominions or Ter- 
rituries of any Foreign Prince, State, Putentate, or Persons exercising or as- 
suming to exercise the powers of Governinent in or over any Foreign Country, 
Colony, Province or Port of any Province, or agawst the ships, goods, or mer- 


jchandise of any Foreign Prince, State, Poteutate, or Persons as aforesaid, or 


their subjects, may be prejudicial to and tend to endanger the Peace and Wel- 
fare of the Kingdom, aud whereas the Laws in force are not suiiiciently effec- 
tual for preventing the same, 

| Subjects en/rsting or engaging to enlist to serve in Foreign Service, Military 
jor Naval, accepting Comuissions, engaging to go or going into Foreign Coun- 


‘tries, with intent to enlist, retaining or procuring others ty enlist, as an Officer, 
Soldier, Sailor, or Marine, 


Masters of Ships taking on board persons enlisted, &c.— 

Persons filling out armed vessels to aid in Military operations against any 
Foreign Powers, without license, or issuing commissions for ships,—aiding the 
Warlike Equipment of Vessels of Foreizn States—in any part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain or Ireland, or in any part of His Majesty's dominions 
beyond the Seas, (except persons entering into the Military Service of any 
Prince im and with leave or license of the Governor-General of the East In- 


tion, or indictment, shall be punished vy tine or imprisonment, or either of 


= | 
| 1, dies,) in any or either of such cases, any person so offending, shall be deemed 
“guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon being convicted thereof, upon any informa- 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1845. 

Some of the Liners have been making fine passages to the Westward of late, 
the Yorkshire completed her home voyage in twenty days, and by the Louis, 
Philippe, and the Queen of the West, we have French dates to the 8th and 
English files to the 6th ultimo. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had quite made up his mind to bring the 
new Sugar Duties into operation on the 14th ult., so that by this time the poor 
of Great Britain are enjoying this useful product at a considerably reduced 
price, probably at a deduction equal to two or three cents per |b. 

There is little of importance geuerally in the intelligence last brought, ex-, 
cept that the Swiss are using their liberty to quarrel amongst themselves, and) 
that Spain is waking up recollections of Espartero. 

The Railroads in Europe will eventually be the greatest of ali political ma. 
chinery. It is true they will be the means of a rapid transmission of troops 
and physical forces, but they will be equally so of opinions and proceedings ; 
and they are now becoming adopted in every direction. so that the most distant 
points of that important grand division of the world, Europe, are now about to 


be brought, as it were, together, Dutch, Belgian, German, Prussian and R 


them, at the discretion of the Court before which such offender sha!l be con- 
victed. 

Every such vessel, with its apparel, &c., arms, munitions, &c., shall be for- 
feited.”’ 

There is one thing observable with regard to this Act; it certainly does not 


''prevent any individual from proceeding to Mexico and juining either the Army 


or the Navy there, nor would such a man forfeit his right to be considered a 
prisoner of war, if taken by the enemy, unless his own country were an ally on 
the other side ; but such an Act would deprive him of the right of protection 
or aid from his own Government. With respect to the case of Sir De Lacy 
Evans and the troops under his command in Spain, we believe it does not fall 
within the limits of this Act. 

But in fact we do not suppose that any hostile collision wi!l occur. Mexico 
will sulk and fret during a few years, for the loss of her province, particularly 
when she may happen to be a few days without intestine commotion, and gra- 
dualiy the matter will sleep into forgetfulness. 


Upon looking over our latest English files we perceive that The Britannia, a 
journal professing nearly the same principles as those of the Bishop of Exeter, 
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has reported that Prelate’s reply to Lord Fortescue as being more petulant than Common Prayer, we perceived in the Rubric of Baptism of the American Pro 
we find it in journals commonly less inclined towards the Bishop, and we gave testant Episcopal Church, something which differed from that of the Anglicaa 
it last week as we found it in the London Spectator. ‘There are two or three ‘Church >; to wit, that the parents may be admitted as sponsors if it be desired. 
points, however, in the speeches of Lord Fortescue and Bishop Phillpots upon Now we have always understood that the sponsorship was instituted to give ad- 
which we would briefly comment, and we will take them in the order in which ditional security that children should receive the elementary instruction in the 
we find them. Christian tenets of its Church. It is reasonably to be expected that the father 
The Ear! says * The Rubrics it is in some points impossible to obey ; the in and mother will do their utmost, from affection and from parental anxiety, to- 
crease of the population, for instance, would make it absurd to require the ‘wards the soul's welfare of their offspring, without pledging themselves at the 
Bishop to lay his hand on the head of every separate child in the ceremony of font to do so, and that the,sponsors are friends who are willing to aid in so im- 
confirmation” ‘This is to us surprising as a fact, and against our judgment as portant a work, and therefore take the duty upon themselves in a public and 
a principle. The ceremony of confirmation is a very solemn rite, and pre- solemn manner. To permit parents, therefore, to become sponsors at the bap- 
suming a highly important assumption on the part of those who are its objects ; “smn of their own children is virtually ve deprive those children of the addi- 
for it is here understood that those who in infancy promised by Sponsors, three) tional assistonce which they inight otherwise receive, in preparing them to be- 
things of vital importance to the soul's health, having now arrived at suffieient COM “ Christ's soldiers aud servants.” 
maturity to know what those promises were and the nature of them, desire | Sr. Grorce’s Day.—It is very likely that it may be quite unnecessary to 
now to take the responsibility on themselves, to relieve those who promised in remind Englishinen that their tutelary Saint’s day is on the 23d of the present 


their name from farther charge thereon, and to testify before Ged end man, in \month, and that it is close at hand. The anniversary dinner of the St. George's 
the of ‘Society of this city will take place on that day at the Astor Hotel, a house al- 
the Apostles, their desire » be considered faithful members of the Church o ways celebrated for the magnificent style in which it serves up a feast. Tickets, 
Christ. Consequently this holy —_ om hardly be performed am tee great! ne number of which we understand is limited, may be had of the Stewards. 
solemnity, provided always that it do not trench upon idolatrous observances ; 
for although it is not a sacrameut, not having auy of the requisites which con-| FLowers —The season for the general decoration of windows, balconies, 
stitute a sacrament, it isa ceremony which should be deeply impressive upon jconservatories, or whatever else the ladies please, is now commencing, and 
the minds of those who are about to be confirmed in their faith, aud should tend, we shall perhaps be doing them some service by directing their steps to florists 
es much as possible to general edification. ‘\who may serve them well. Among others we may well include the flower 
The imposition of hands has, in all ages of the Christian Church, been con show of Mr. William Laird, at the corner of 17th Street and the Rai! Read 
sidered as the most important aud impressive of ceremonies. Christ himself, ‘avenue, who has a large assortment of healthy and handsome flowers in pots, 
when little children were brought unto him, took them in his arms, fard his which he disposes of at reasonable prices, and gives his customers both obliging 
hands upon them, avd blessed them. Deacons in ordination receive the unpe- jattention and good instruction for the management of their purchases. We 
sition of hands from Priests, Priests from Bishops, Bishops from other Bishops can assure our readers that they will fiud it a pleasant walk to go there, and a 
in unbroken succession from the Apostles, and the Apostles from the bands of pleasant sight when they get there ; or, if they prefer riding, the Rai! Road cars 
the Divine Founder himself of our holy religion. Such being the case, we see jor the Broadway Stages will bring them to the very door. 
uv absurdity in expecting the Bishop “to lay his hand on the head of every 
separate child in the ceremony of confirmation.” | Che Drama. 
But how stands the fact? We are not aware that the increase of the En- | bc ws! 
glish population is so greatly increased in the last quarter of a century as to | 
make a matcrial change in the labors of a Bishop at Confirmation, yet in the |lwe have not been able on farther reflection to change the opinion we first ex- 
year 1824 (we think) we saw his present Grace of Canterbury—then Bis P pressed ; and shall therefore now look a little imto the morale of the work, 
of London—sperform the Confirmation ceremony at Hackney, one of the popu "Py, er@ js this difference between a play and a novel ; the former ought neces- 
lous parishes m the vicinity of the Metropolis, on which occasion the children | : 


sarily to bestow poetical justice on the characters, whilst it is not necessary for 


of several other parishes also attended for that purpose, the whole forming 4) /the Jatter actually to exhibit either punishment or reward. The novel writer, 


kind of district for that solemu purpose ; aud we can avouch from ocular de- | yijing displaying the human actions can enter into the recesses of the heart, 


monstration, that his Lordship laid hands ou every individual person who wae describe its workings, and bring to light the hidden feelings ; or if not, he can 
present for Confirmation. ‘The confirmants were ranged round the communion 'by judicious reflection point out the nothingness of a ile ef euccecstil eins at 
rail, as we do at the Lord's Supper, aud the Bishop passed from end to end, crime, though unreproved to the end. There needs not a poetical justice in 
laying hands on each repeating the proper prayer as he proceeded, and the (he novel, because it may be inculcated in the mental philosophy of the writer, 
young persons retiring to their seats to give room for others iu their places. |and the characters may remain exactly as we find them in real life. Bot the 
‘That ceremony lasted two whole days, being each fora distinct sex, and th€ |Draina must give an Epitome of life, action, and consequences; therefore 


numbers confirmed amounted to thousands. moral evil whether consisting of vices oremere follies must have their attemdsnt 
Earl Fortescue, therefore, was too lenient to Bishops when he pronounced |results exhibited. 


Park Tusarxe.—The new Comedy of * Fashion’’ has been performed 
nightly from the time it was first brought out. Concerning its literary merits 


on the absurdity to which he alluded; but we do not find that the Bishop an — 
imadverted ou the remark, the probable inference, therefore, is that English 
Bishops have somewhat relaxed on such occasions, and if they have they are 
greatly, very great/y, to blame. There are in England, besides the two Arch- 
bishops, twenty-four Suffragan Bishops, exclusive of the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man ; the whole population is about eighteen millions of souls, or an average, 
of 750,000 in each Bishop's See, but if we take from that number the various 
sects and denominations of dissenters, the average of Protestant Episcopal 
population will be found not more than one half of this. Now the annua} 
amount of persons reaching the age of 14 or 15 years will not make the con-, 
firmation duty a very hard one, even if carried vut in its greatest strictness ; 
but if we remember rightly the English Bishops hold this ceremony only tri- 
eunially, waiting for a large accumulation of persons, instead of making them 
an easy annual duty. ‘The average of each Bishop's See is about 2500 square 
miles in area, equal to a square of 50 miles in extent, or to a circle of 55 miles in 
diameter. Surely it would not be bard to traverse this annually, thus visiting 
the flock, the assistant shepherds, and preserving discipline, good order, and 
ample information of the spiritual condition of the diocese,—and all this with- 
out infringing upon their time for other public duties. 

Lord Forescue alluded to the heavy penalties for infringing the rubrics ; 
his Lordship ought to know that he has instanced one of the strongest reasons 
for their infringement with impunity. Whensoever punishments are dispropor- 
tionate to offences such a result follows; if the prescribed punishment be too 
light, offenders laugh at the consequences ; if they be too harsh, juries will not 
convict ; hence regulations, well-enough intended, fall into desuetude, and abuses 
continue. 

It does not appear that anything was done upon the occasion of presenting 
the petitions, but the speech of the Bishop of Exeter completely confirmed, 
the opinion we have more than once expressed, viz., that the only legitimate 
mode of altering, modifying, and arranging the Rubrics and the Liturgy is for 
the Queen to summon a Convocation, and communicate the results by a mes- 
Sage from the throne ; upon which, Parliament—“ the paramount authority in 
every matter,” as Lord Brougham justly observes—may act according to its 


Let us apply this to the play of “ Fashion.” The cold-hearted and impu- 
dent scoundrel Count Jolimaitre is detected, it is true, but he is neither, dis- 
graced nor brought to reformation ; the low scoundrel Snobson is overreaghed 
by the superior information of the Cattaraugus farmer, but the rascal eseupes 
with unpunity to carry oa his rascalities elsewherg; the dishonest merchant is, 
tormented with fears for his own personal safety, but even his detection and - 
exposure do not work any change in his heart. The warrow escape of Sera. 
pina from a low impostor, does not impress her with any sense of the follies 
in which she has been so long immersed ; she does but regret that she was s6 
nearly being a prey, and fee! mortification that she cannot be a Countess ; and 
the selfishness and meanness of the mother convey no other lesson than con- 
tempt for the individual character. But in all this, what application can by 
possibility be made to “ Fashion,’’—or can this be indeed “ Fashion” in New 
York! We do not say that the dramatic morals should stand prominently in 
view like the Jewish Phylacteries of old, but they should be made manifest for 
they convey a feeling of approbation and of instruction—in short a lesson in 
ethics. 

There was certainly one original character in this play; that namely of 
Prudence, and Mrs. Knight deserves the highest commendation for her mauner 
of acting it. Should the piece be attempted in England, this characier alone 
may save it, for it is one which has not its exemplar in European society, al- 
though it is easily recognisable here. We may, however, repeat that the actors 
and actresses have done everything that was possible to keep it on the stage, 
and the author has perfo;med a bounden duty iu testifying a proper sense of 
their exertions. 

*,* Right gladly we perceive that our veteran friend, H. Placide, has ar- 
rived among us, and will appear next week at this Theatre ; it augurs a return 
to sterling works. 

Bowery Tueatre.—At this house they are giving a Series of Melodramas, 
among which are “Mad Anthony Wayne,” (a variation of Putnam) and 
“Black Eyed Susan.” These pieces form a successful change from the legi- 
timate drama, and give a fresh relish for it when such an actress as Mrs. Shaw 
makes an occasional engagement. But in any department of the drama the 


aggregate wisdom. —— i Bowery seems to have obtained a great popularity and the house is filled every 


The Consideration of “ Rubrics” having led us to look into the book 


night. 
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Otywpic Tueater.—The benefits have begun at this house, and as almost 
every one in the establishment is a favorite, we do not wonder at the crowded 
houses. The Manager's benefit took place on Monday night, and we need not 
state the result ; on Wednesday and Friday were those of Mrs. Isherwood and 
Hardwick respectively. A trifle called “Khut yer Styk” was brought out 
here, which we were urged, through its name, to see, but were utterly disap- 
pointed. It is consigned, we believe, to ** The Limbo of Vanity,” described 
by Milton. The pieces generally, which are now in representation here, are 
deserved favorites, such as, “* The Swiss Cottage,” “ The Corporal’s Wed- 
ding,” “ Man Fred,” “ Devil in Paris,” ** Yellow Dwarf,” &c. The Mana- 
ger, whose health we rejoice to find improving, has begun to act a good dea! 
himself, to tae imminent danger of aching sides. Among the benefits here, 
now in course, we should be sorry to omit to mention that of the leader and 
conductor of the Orchestra, Mr. Marks. This gentleman is one of those,— 
happily pretty numeruus in this city—who are ever ready and prompt to assist 
in any good work for others, and is, besides, an excellent musician, a steady 
leader, and a general favorite. His benefit will take place on Wednesday 
evening next, upon which occasion he will have the assistance of Dodworth's 
celebrated Brass Band, and will himself execute on the violin certain pieces 
ala Bull, &c. His night will be assuredly a bumper. 

Cuatuam Turatre.—Shakspeare and Yankee peculiarities make up the 
nightly performances here, the former by the aid of Mr. Oxley, the latter by 
that of Mr Silsbee, and both are exceedingly popular. 


Ture Penny Magazine If.—New Serics.—The volume for 1844 of 
‘his far-famed and highly estimated work is now completed and published en- 
ire. Of a periodical, intended chiefly for popular use,and which is now in the 
fifteenth year of its literary existence, with an extent of circulation which 
would be almost incredible when described, it can avail but little to enter into 
itsmerits. This work may be said to have founded an era in literary history, 
‘or,before its appearance the poorer classes were almost debarred from the pur- 
thase of books at once useful and entertaining, at once informing and delight- 
ing, Opening up veins of thought and means of intellectual action which had 
for ages lam dormant or occult in the possession of those whose Jot is was to 
‘abor Not only has the Penny Magazine done this, but being conducted with 
Yenevolent views and having its articles from scientific and learned contribu- 
‘ors, it has suggested many a valuable hint, shed many an important light, as- 
sisted many ar anxious enquiry, among persons of higher pretensions, deeper 
views, and more ample means than those for whom it was in original strictness 
ntended. A natural consequence ensured. After nine years publication of 
matter partly elementary, partly practical and popular, the conductors found 
4 necessary to elevate its style, to adopt matter somewhat more abstruse and 
»rudite, and to improve the quality of the illustrations,all these being required 
by the advanced siate of general society, greatly through its own means. The 
new Series, therefore, though harmonising strietly in spirit with the old one, 
ia of a moch more dignified character and conducted at a great increase of 
expense ; but the price is not chanyed, it is available as ever to the most Jim- 

ited means, and the work proceeds illuminating the masses ar well as assisting 
individuals ; and it 1s indeed a general benefactor. Mr FE. Baldwin of 155 

Broadway is the Agent of the Londen Publishers, ani of him either numbers 


Dinyerorn’s Tuearee ar Patwo's.—On Monday evening this house will 
be opened for the representation of the ‘* Antigone” of Sophocles, adapted to) 
the modern stage. The principal characters are to be sustained by Mr. Geo. 
Vandenhoff, and Miss Clarendon, and the choruses are to be enriched with the| 
music of Mendelssohn, under the conduct of Mr. Geo. Loder. We heartily 


wish the enterprise success. 


*,* Our contemporaries are going perfectly frantic about the success of|| 


Miss Cushman in England, as if the discovery of her merits were quite new to 
them, and as if they had unexpectedly discovered a mare’s nest. We rejoice, | 
—in heart and sou! rejeice—at the geveral acknowledgement of her transcen-! 
dent qualities, ut are Ly no means surprised. for we were during some years 
the only upholder of her claim to the celebrity she has now attained ; and sure 
we are that, now, when she has a fair field, she will reach the highest point of 


or volumes may be procured. 
Tur Cotomptan, Lapy’s asp Gentiemam’s Macazine, ror Apain, 1845. 


|New York: Israel Post.—The number before us is enriched by the h- 


terary labors of no fewer then sixteen writers,all eminent in the world cf letters, 
and continues tu be under the editorial guidance of John Inman, Esq., whose 
name we always consider a snfhicieat guaranty for the quality of its concents. 


|Of the plates. three in number, we cannot say much. 


Hunts’ Mexcuants’ Magazine vor Arai 1845 —Mr. Hunt has evidently 
opened a vein of valuable ore ; his matter becomes more and more practically 
useful at each successive month, and the work deserves the warmest patron- 
age in the commercial world, 

Lecture on IMMiGkaTion anv. Tur or By Thos. 
L Nicho's. New York, Burgess & Stuinger.—As this is a political and cou- 
troversial subject we do not enter into its merits, but merely observe that it is 


adverse to the sentiments of the Native American party. 


eminence in her profession. 


Literary Notices. | 
Martin & Co's. Bistr.—In former days, the zeal of Christians delighted | 
to express itself in rearing splendid edifices for public worship ; bat now, the), 


Garanan’s Macazine vor Aprit, 1845 —This periodical is kept op with 
spirt and ability, but we object tote calo to the plate representing one of “ Our 
Contributors,” whom it no more resembles than does a central African an Abo- 
riginal American. 
Buackwoop'’s Epinsurcu Magazine ror Maren, 1845.—Ncw York: 
Leonard Scett, & Co.—Ever excellect, this number of Blackwood has two 


possession and adornment of a copy of the Sacred Seviptures is a principal janicles that are especially so ; namely, the “* Sequel to the Confessions of an 


object in the house of every Christian Of ali the Bibles we have yet seen; 
in this country, that published by Messrs. R. Martin & Co., with magnificent | 
steel engravings, and a devotional commentary by the Rev. Alex. Fletcher,| 


English Opium Eater,’ and North's Specimens of the British Crities, 
No. 
The following cheap editions of popular works have been recently published 


is undoubted the best. Yet each number, with a superb steel engraving, is bY Messrs. Farmer & Daggers, 30 Ann Street. 


sold for twenty-five cents. 


Puncu s Snappracons.—These lively sallies, both in prose and verse, have 


Voyaces Rounp tur Wortv. New York, Harper & Brothers.—The| for their subject the New Year and New Years’ customs, at which period 
little work before us is a compilation for The Family Library, and a very use.|\" Suapdragons” are most in request. Some of these are satirical and all are 


ful addition it 1s. Its scope is only from the time of Capt. Cook to the present, | 


but this includes nearly all of the most substantially useful Circumnavigators ; |, 


for the recent discoverers and explorers have done much for science and natu- 
ral history, as well as the descriptions of places and people, and the adjust 


ments of latitude and longitude. We can commend this clever summary to 8" 


general attention. 


Tue Inuvsrratep axp No. Harpers.—-Is | 
proceeding with all due dispatch. 
Tugs Wanverine Jew, Nos. 1X. XN. and XL, By Eugene Sue. New York,)| 
Harpers.-—This story drags its slov leagth along ; 1 is however a clever work 


—but that all the world knows. 


ibe expected from the supposed writer. 
curreat, and has little to do with the strong emotions of the mind. 


comic. 


Cecit, ok THR ApvenruRes or a Coxcome, By Sur Litton Bulwer. — 
Phe author, we need hardly say, 1s always caus ic, and a little misauthropical 


||(like one who has been spoiled to satiety), and his toue is sometimes distin- 


ishable in the work before us. 
Poor Jack, By Captain Marryat, R. N.—The gallant Captain has suecess- 


itul.y endeavoured to give a homely style to this autobiograpliy, such as might 


It is pleasing but too smooth in life's 


Crown, By Charles Dickens. —This can hardly be consider. 


‘ed a piece of local biography, because the subject of it has been kuown through. 


New Orcteans as I Founn rr, By H Didimus. New York, Harpers.—}| ut the world. The ** Clown” of a pantomine is generally considered a coarse, 


The author has chosen a just title for his publication, for he proves therein that, 


vulgar fellow, whose part consists in dexterity aud broad jokes , but this is a 
\mistake in itself, and Grimaldi proved it to be so. His humour was exquisite, 


the New Orleans of each successive ten years must fora long time be different loriginal, and practically witty ; de was a perfect master of pantomimie action, 
from that of any preceding decade. ‘The work is exceedingly graphic, h'ghly) and mobility of feature ; and besides these he could play comic characters of 
entertaining, at the same time that it is greatly instructive. The author pro-| the legitimate drama in a very superior manner. ‘The perusal of this biography 
mises a second part, for which we are well assured his readers will eagerly’ wij] greatly amuse. 


look. 
Aunwick Castner anp Porms, By Fitcgreene Halleck. New York,|| 
Harpers.—The author of these poems stanis deservedly among the foremost 


‘picture here drawn be correct, it is a melancholy spectacle. 


Tue Non, or Lirg in a Convent, By one of the Sisterhood —If the 
Let not our read- 


ers imagine that it is one of the vile prorient works which have been obtruded 


of the Poets of this Continent, and his works should always appear in a dress !on the public, but it certainly exposes the erroneous system by which such 
conformable to their merits. The publishers have accordingly issued this) numbers are withdrawn from their active duties in the world to a life neither 
edition in a neat 12 mo. volume, embellished with a handsome view of the ‘usefu! to themselves nor to their fellow-creatures, and during which many are 


edifice which heads the title of the collection. 

Tue Trea-ury or History, No. IV. New York, D. Adee, 107 Fulton| 
Street. —We have always been glad to announce the appearance of the preted 
sive numbers of this work, as it is exceedingly well compiled, and is cheap’ 
enough to warrant a large circulation The present number is a continuation 
of the History of England from the close of the reign of Henry IV., together! 
with the reign of Henry V., Henry VI., Edward 1V., Edward V., Richard II1., 
Henry VII. to the the reign of Henry VIII., who, though at first honoured by! 
‘he Pope with the flattering title of Defender of the Faith, yet, ere the close 
of his reign, threw off all subjection to the papal see, and declared himself the 
supreme head of the church. 

Tue Gotvwaxers’ Vittace, By Zschokke. New York, D. Appleton & 
Co.—The author has written this book for the young in especial, although it is 
excellent for all ages in general. There is something terse and full of point in 
the writings of Zschokke ; he describes well, he makes his characters talk well, 
he reasons well, and he conveys his points well. He does not preach, yet his 
stories are discourses of no mean importance : and we opine that a continuous 
publication of his writings would be advantageous to the reading world. 


ithe regrets consequently small are the religious feelings of the votaries. 

Farry Tates —Hisrory or Lirrte Mary.—By_ Unele Peter: This is a 
clever and useful little work for children ; its moral being folded in the stovy, 
but quite discoverable. 

Lawrit Toop.—By John Galt: This tale is founded upon interesting facts 
in the early life of Mr. Grant Thorburn, and the present edition has that gen- 
tieman’s emendations and observations. ‘The latter portion of the story, how- 
ever, is pure fiction. 

Tue Corron Lorp.—By Mrs. Stone.—We have not yet had Opportunity 
to peruse this novel, but imagine it to be a practical defence of the master 
manufacturers against the opprobrious reflection involved in the title of “ Cot- 
ton Lord.”’ 

Lectures on tHe Invocation or Saints, &c.—By Charles Constantine 
Pise, D D —These lectures, by a distinguished divine of the Koman Catho- 
lic Church, include considerations on the subjects of Veneration of Sacred 
Images, and Remarks on Purgatory. Like another work above alluded to, it is 
controversial, consequently we meddle not with its arguments, further than to 


say that they seem put forth with fervent zeal, and in scholarlike ianguage. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
Riusic. | Decorative Art. 
Tue Pisnoronte.—We alluded last week, in our notice of Mr. TSrough’s ART, APPLIED TO RELIGIOUS PURPOSES. 
concert, to a new patent “attachment” to the Pianoforte, by which F.armonics) How far Art may be safely made the handmaid of Religion is a problem 
can be produced with great and pleasing effect. On that occasion there was: that, from the earliest ages, has received a very ditferent solution from the 
so great a rush of artists to pace La of the mercly curious to view wisest and best of men. Some, exclusively directing their attention to the 


, danger of the sign being substituted for the thing signified, have discarded all 
the new invention, that we resolved to inspect it under quieter circtumstances 3, external aids to devotional feeling ; while others, considering that imagination 


accordingly the ingenious inventor has obligingly pointed outjto us ‘ais principal ts not less an attribute of the mind than reason, have sought ils aid in suggest- 
objects, all of which he has completely effected, and we have no hesitation in) recollections and emotions which give animation and form to the conyic- 
; . tions of the understanding. Society of frends at one extreme es 
commending them to the encouragement of the musical world. Jt would) ng. The Society of Friends at one extreme exclud 


; ; Hie d oe from a place of worship all forms and ceremonies which have any reference to 
scarcely be fair to attempt a minute description of this patent in the present ting senses; while the Greek and Latin churches have laboured that every part 


early stage of itsoperation, but we may truly observe that its application | of a sacred editice, every article of dress worn by the officiating minister, and 
js simultaneous throughout the entire range of compass to which it applies, every movement and gesture in public worship should have a symbolic signifi- 


pressing equally over all the strings on that compass, and laying all clearly and. cation which pleasurably exercises the imagination in traciug out its reference. 


| It would be neither discreet nor useful to enter into a inctaphysical analysis of 
distinetly in the condition of harmonic sounds or octaves of what they were) the ultimate causes which have led to such diverse conclusions being formed 


before the application of this apparatus. The mechanism is applied by means by the opposing classes to which we have referred. 1t is of more importance 
of a pedal, and the harmonic may be one or consecutive to any extent, at the to observe that there is in all men a poetic element, which both in idealisms and 
pleasure of the performer, or according to the intention of the composer who in realities labours, as Lord Bacon has happily expressed it, “ to accommodate 


; . ik Er f th the shows of things to the desires of the mind.” Art, in its hihest sense, is 
shall write with these effects in view. Moreover the application 6 Oe Pa embodying in torm of mental conceptions associated with warm feelings 
chanism by no means acts as a damper to the sounds; for the strings after) and deep emotions. Every system which makes itself influential, whether for 
having been struck by the hammer whilst in the harmonic condition may be) guidance or restraint on the mental and moral powers, must of necessity seek 
brought to the natural rates whilst still reverberating, by means of the pedal, from Art an “accommodation of the shows of things,” that is, ef all external 


things over which plastic agency can be exercised to those desires of the 
ffect is one of even increased delicht for it is similarto a gentle swell =: t eens) . 

and the e xr 5 © mind” which the system has trained, formed, inculeated, and suggested. The 

and not an abrupt Camere. ; | existence of Christianity necessitated the existence of Cliristian Art; and, to 

Every precaution is taken to preserve firmness, steadiness, and certainty of| some extent, the intensity of the Christian feeling within may be regarded as 


effect ; the epplication has not the least tendency to throw the instrument out) measurable by the energy of the efforts to embody both its sentiments and its 
of tune, nor to weaken the volume of tone; neither does it make the general) "eas in external objects, 


| It ds not necessary to inquire how far the types of Christian Art have been 
machinery more complicated el likely to be disordered It can be attached | always successful in realizing the archetypes of Christian feeling : we may 
any Pianofore already in use, and neither requires additional height nor depth, very safely concede that the types were often ill-cnosen and fantastic ; that 


of structure. It is not in any respect whatever to be assimilated to the Organ! they bore so remote and forced au analogy to the archetype as to lead to fre- 
ot Accordion applications which have of late been introduced, but merely and, quent musapprehensions ; and that incautious thinkers and speakers sometimes 
strictly to harmonic sounds, by the help of which constructions and variations 84¥* the type such a factitious importance as almost to change it trom a sym- 


bol into an ido} But, after all, this only amounts to saying, that Christiaa 
nay be produced of the most delightful and e/egant expression, and resembling Art, like every Christian institution, ts liable to be perverted and abused ; that 


that of the Pianoforte and Harp played together. | ignorance will frequently musinterpret what iniellygence has produced ; aud 
On the evening of its exhibition in this culy the audience were enraptured) superstition carry mate extremes what piety knows how to ose with moderation, 
by it ; many it is true were sceptical as to the permanency of its good efivcts, We a contend that there is sucha hee “A Chastian Art, and that, like 
ev vther Art is subject to the rule hilusophical and scientific prin- 

and many more thougit that it would require quite a change of practice to be, ciple. other Art, it is sulyect to the rule of philosophical an: ihe prin 

e. 

able to use it. There is too little of either strain or force to have fears OD “Je must not be forgotten that, under the dispensation which preceded Chris- 
the former head, and, as tu the latter there is no change whatever, it is merely tianity, there was a sacred Hebrew Art, having a distinetive character and a 
pianoforte playing, only pressing or releasing the new pedal when so directed, peculiar symbolism. ‘The Holy Seriptures imtorm us that Bezaleel was sum- 
by the copy. This admirable invention was attached to a splendid toned in-, moned to found this School of Art by the direct interposition of Jenova. 


** Moses said unto the childreu of Israel, See, the Lord nath called by name 

strument manufactured by Messrs. Bacon & Raven, of No. 164 Centre Street} yo steet the son of Uri, the son of Hur. of the trive of Judah; and he hath 
in this city, manufacturers possessing great experience and skill, whose instru-| gjjed him with the spirit of God, in wisdom, in vuderstanding, aud in knowledge, 


ments have a high and deserved reputation. The performance of Mr. Walker) and in all manner of workmanship ; and to devise curious works, to work in 
on that occasion, independently of the attractions produced by the novelty of gold, in silver, and in brass, and in the cutting of stones to set them, and in 


. : . ; carving of wood to make any manner of cunning work.” (Exod. xxxv. 30— 
the Patent mechanism, was highly estisfactory and loudly apyrenses + ewer ) ‘There can be no doubt that a symbolista was intended in every part of 
believe it is the intention of that gentleman to give a musical Soiree before) the framework and of the furniture of the Tabernacle. We have indeed a 


returning to his home. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


distinct declaration that divine directions were given for the construction of 
Compuiments To PRoressiona Persoxs.—It has grown much into a the most minute details. “ Moses did took upon all the work, and, behold, 

: : ; : : | t ey had done it; as the Lord had commanded, even so had they done it; and 
fashion to compliment favorite artists end professors of literature in a manner) Wo.eg blessed them.” (Exod. xxxix. 43.) It would be easy to extend this 
which adds fame, eclat, and substantial pecuniary benefit to the party so! argument from the Tabervacle to the Temple, and sow that every part of this 
honoured, without drawing largely upon the means of those who confer the} edifice had some suggestive force and indicative ineaning , bot we have said 
favor. For the latter get their guid pro quo, besides gaining credit for liberal: | enough to show that the existence of Sacred Art is distinctly recognised ta the 


ity of spirit and much good taste. ‘This is done by getting upa complimentary | 
benefit or a complimentary concert for the person to be honvured, under the 
sanction of an influential, industrious, and large committee, who use their best 
exertions among their friends to make the matter fashionable, and induce them 
tv come to the celebration. 

Without dwelling on the extent to which this kind of compliment has been 
carried out, or entering into considerations as to the strength of claim on the 
public which this or that person has had to such a compliment, we would hold 
up the merits of one from whom the palm cannot be taken by any other in the 
whole range of professional life, for ready, cheerful willingness to assist in| 
every call of humanity and kind feeling, whether the object were for the benefit! 
of an individual or of benevolence on a larger scale ; of one whose good aature 
is in fact counted on as certain in such circumstances, who always does her 
vest, does largely, and gives abundant satisfaction; of one—unless we have! 
greatly deceived ourselves—whose very name will draw down acquiescence to} 
the truth of what we have here asserted. We mean Mapame Orro, whose 
heart is the seat of every kind feeling, whose actions promptly follow the dic- 
tations of that heart, and whose voice is its exponent. 

Why should not she have a Complimentary Benefit! Who, among the 


members of the benevolent Societies of New York will demur to take a part 


in such acompliment ! Who among the almost innumerable individuals who 
have availed themselves of her services will be slack in repaying the obligation? 
Who, that have confident reckoning of her future services will remain back 
ward in such acause' We believe that such a compliment to Madame Otto 
would be universally appreciated, and that it would be “The Event of the 
Season.” 

The musical public at Brussels are at present in raptures with the youthful 
son of M. de Beriot and the late Madame Malibran, whose skill as a 
pianist makes it probable that he will add additional laurels to the name of de 


Id ‘Testament, and assuredly it is nowhere prohibited or condenined in the 
Gospe’. Ecclesiastical history gives us little information respecting the origin 


jiof Christian Art, but it must have existed so scon as an edifice was erected lor 


‘Christian worship. We doubt whether there was ever an edifice erected in 
‘which the architect resolutely abandoned every notion of artistic effect: the 
plainest meeting-house exhibits something beyond the mere purpose of pro 
\viding accommodation in the arrangement of the seats and distribution of the 
doors and windows. We may even go farther, and assert that more true Art, 
exhibited by preserving unity of idea, has been frequently slown in the 
plainest conventicle than in elaborate edifices of much higher pretension. The 
question ts not between Art and No Art; it is between appropriateness and 
inappropriateness—-between that which is suggestive and that which is un- 
meaning—between the symbolic and the purposeless-—between imagination 
guided by intellect, and fancy subjected to the dictates of mere captice. 

Mr. Pugin has interwoven with his Glossary of the terms belouging to that 
department of Christian Art which more especially relates to ecclesiastical 
ornament and costume, indications of the symbolical associations with which 
they are, or ought to be, connected. For obvious reasons we sball not enter 
inty any discussion either of the validity of bis inferences or the signiticance 
of his symbols, But, as in any special branch of Art there must be exempli- 
fications and elvcidations of the working out of general artistic principles, we 
ishall direct attention to some of those objects which are most likely to give 
lanstructire hints to the and the MANUFACTURER. 


Mr. Pugin lays down as a rule that five parts, should be distinctly marked 
‘in an altar candlestick : 1, the foot ; 2, the stem; 3, the kuop for lifting, in 
lornear the middle of the stem; 4, the bow! for receiving the drippings of the 
'wax; and, 5, the pricket terminating the stem on which the taper is fixed. 
|He adds, ** Whatever enrichments may be introduced about a candlestick, 
ithey should always be subservien, te those essential forms.’ Wedo not see 
‘that there would be any violation of propriety in substituting a socket for a 
pricket, and in greatly subduing the knop, if not, under certain circumstances, 
discarding it altogether. ‘The custom of placing candelabra on the altar is one 
lof modera date, and there does not appearto be any church rule for fixing 
‘their number orarrangement. Weare thus at liberty to examine the ques- 
tion without any special reference to precedent, and to decide according to 


Beriot, jjthe reason of the matter, Is there eny symbolism in the use of candlestic” ~ 
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outhe altsr! So far as the Protestant Episcopal Church is concerned, where — LITH®M@GRAPHY BY STEAM POWER. 
a table is used instead of an altar, there can be no symbolism in adjuncts, be- The lithographic process, when employed for the reproduction of original 
cause there is vo mystery in the principal. ‘The commuuion-table cannot be drawings, presents se-yeral important advantages over the rival arts of wood- 
an altar, because its adoption is an indirect protest against regarding the culting, etching, and engraving. The drawing, made at once upon the stone, 
eucharist as a sacrifice. Hence, inthe English Chureh, there is absolutely js not subject to the misinterpretation of the mechanicel copyist ; the original 
no restriction on the furm of the candlesticks beyond the proscription of such touches and tints are printed from directly, and unfailingly repeated in every 
meretricious ornaments as would be inconsistent with the idea of general sa-. impression. The lithographic artist is not cramped, like the etcher, in the ex- 
cred uses. Inthe Latin Church the cuse is different; the altar is the conver- ecution of bis desi gn, by the nature of the materials with which he works. His 
gent point of all the detsils, whether great or small, mthe entire edifice, 48 touches are not ¢ onstrained by the necessity of cutting through a coat of var- 
the sacrifice of the mass offered on that altar is the very essence of the whole pish with a point; the soft crayon and finely-ground surface of the stone leave 
ceremonial of public worship Every adjunct to the altar ought, therefore, to to his hand perf cet freedom and fluency of motion. ‘Those scarcely perceptible 
have a symbolic reference to the greatinystery of the sacrifice. The paschal inflections, and subtle gradulations of pressure, by which the fine instinct of 
candlestick has such a reference—it is a lively symbol vf the resurrection ; the artist throws life and meaning in‘o a single line; those delicate, spontane- 
and the upper candle, which indeed should rather be considered asa pillar of ys volitions, which his hand half-unconsciously obeys—which his own mind 
wax, is very beautifully compared to the pillar of light which guded the chil- could not by any subsequent effort renew—which the copyist can much less 
dren of israel through the Desert, even as the light of the resurrection guides hope to attain—but which are yet essential to the character and individuality 
Christians through the wilderness of the present world. of the work ; all these are impressed on the stone as freely as on paper or can- 
We must agam protest that we neither give an opinion for er against the | yass, and transmitted, without alteration, to the print. When the pencil of a 
employment of symbolism in religious worship ; but knowing it to be fact that) Haghe, and the press of a Day or a Jones have concurred in the execution 
symbolism is so used, we only investigate how far it accords with the philoso- of a first-rate lithograph, we have a work richer in the artist’s original feeling, 
phical anes which regulate the use of symbolism in works of Art. The and consequently of luigher artistic value, than many a more tediously elabo- 
example before us serves to point out the danger Of allowing ourselves to be rated production of burin and burnisher. Hitherto, however, the cost of the 
fettered by precedent ; accidental forms may be traditionally preserved that ‘lithographic process, as compared with the expense of prit.ting from engraved 
never had any symbolic significance ; and, in the instance before us, we think! blocks, has been a serious drawback to its unquestionable advantages ; and has 
that the forms which Mr. Pugin declares essential had reference only to the limited its employment, for the illustration of modern literature, to the com- 
material of which the candles were made, and had little or no relation to the! |paratively rare cases in which economy is not an ubject of primary importance. 
purpo-e for which the candelabra were employed. If, indeed, he contends that |This costliness of lithography has, again, depended in a great measure, upon 
wax tapers alone should be employed for il.uminating altars, the forms best the wasteful misapplication of skilled and highly-paid labour to the mere me- 
suited to wax must be preserved ; but we are not aware that any special sym- enemy: drudgery of dragging the stone through the press. The lithographic 
bolism 1s attached to wax which renders it more appropriate than gas, cam-| ‘printer has no svoner * inked in” the drawing—a process requiring much judg- 
phine, ornaphtha. For the same reasons we cannot see why the corona of ta |\ment,a quick eye, and delicate manipulation—than he has to lay aside the 
pers should ve preserved in preference to the chandelier ; indeed, we believe) rojler, aud toil at a winch, like an ordinary labourer. It is obvious that such a 
that more distinct and intelligible symbolism could be attached to the latter. waste of valuable time, repeated at every stroke of the press, must form a heavy 
There is an important difference between the distinctness and the definiteness, item in the cust of the lithographic process as hitherto performed. ‘These evils 
of a symbol; the former character attaches to the thing signified, the latter) jare now at length obviated by the invention of a new lithographic printing ma- 
to the sign. When the seer in the Book of Job says, ‘a spirit passed before chine, in the working of which steam power is substituted for manual labour. 
my face ; it stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof ;” now, in this |This improvement, which has recently been patented and brought into exten- 
instance, the vision is perfectly distinct, though it is wholly :ndetinite ; mdecd, sive operation, is certainly of considerable importance. For, not ouly is the 
the indefinition may to some extent be regarded as an element of distinctncss rate of printing greatly accelerated, and the cost of the process proportionably 
So, too, suspended light may be made to suggest the * gazing through golden diminished by this new application of steam power, but the pressman, relieved 
vistas iato heaven,” and willdo so all the better when strict definition of form! | of the only laborious part of his work, brings unexhausted energies and a 
is avoided. Hence we have ever regarded the illuminated cross suspended in, steadier hand to the nice operations of inking and registering, and is thus en- 
the dome of St Peter's on Good Friday as a most elaborate blunder wheu ar-! ‘abled to produce impressions of superior and uniform quality. We emphasise 
tistically considered. : ‘the word uniform, because the most skilful printer at the hand press is apt to 
Turning to a different subject, the Deptych,or folding tablets, on which were (ay a little towards the end of the day’s labour; so that his afternoon's work 
inscribed the names of persons to be commemorated during divine service, We |is seldom quite equal to his performance in the fresh of the morning. Nor are 
may take occasion to remark that the binding of books and records in the mid- ithese the only advantaces resulting from the new improvement. The higher 
dle ages had very frequently a representative or symbolic reference to the (pressure afforded by the steam-press permits the use of undamped paper, and 
contents. We have observed a revival of this custom in some of the sheps: ja drier, less greasy wk, which gives peculiar clearness and brilliancy to the 
for the sale of Bibles and Prayer Books in London ; and we sha!! at some fu- |impressious, and prevents the distortion tha. is apt to result from the unequal 
ture time examine how far some of these designs fulfil the requisites of sym |)stretching of damped paper. ‘ihe process, thus improved, and no longer la- 
bolism in Art. It will be sufficient to say here, that mere distmction shoud |porious, takes higher rank among the mixed. or technico wsthetic arts; and is 
not be sought, but that, if the covering be designed to indicate the nature Oo! jikely, in its new form, to attract « superior class of workmen. Should it lead 
the book. there should be a recoguisable type or symbol of siguificance .o a more extensive adoption of original lnhographic designs for the illustration 
The siguificance should not be remote, or else in nine cases ont of ten it of books and newspapers, it will exercise a beneficial intluence on the public 
will be unmeaning ; neither should it be immediate, or it will jumble type and) taste ; and, in any case, it will materially lighten the toil, and so far ameliorate 


antitype. | the condition, of the class of journeymen lithographic printers. Atheneum, 
example given of the frontal of an altar is a happy mixture of symbolism 
and representation. Viewed by a believer in the sacrifice of the mass, the, ON CHURCH-PSALMODY. 


ceutre panel is the antitype to the typical mystery on the altar, aud may | ‘The clergy (we allude to those of the Episcopal church,) are not noted for 
theretore be regarded as representative explanation ; while the adoration of enforcing the observance of the following text of scripture, ‘* Sing ye praises 
angels symbolizes the influence of * the great mystery of redemption” on the | with understanding Some of them deem that music written in very slow 
highest intelligences. Artistically regarded, we must view it as one of the ime and with the gravest expression, is the best calculated to inspire reveren- 
rare instances in which the functions of symbolic Art are to some extent re iaj feelings towards God ; whilst others, on the contrary, @id not scruple to 
versed, Art here giving the antitype instead of the type. It would lead us) aye conventional and profane tunes set to the religious sentiments of the poet. 
into a very long and not a very safe discussion to inquire how far this isa le ‘Singing in churches is more an act of praise than of prayer to God. David's 
gitimate process under the philusophic laws of relative suggestion, because it .o1,595 of praise are generally of the most lofty, inspiring, and joyful character. 
woutd be scarcely possible to avoid the appearance of profaneness in ap- | Sich sentiments should be adapted to such music as would best convey the 
plying the weights and measures of Art to a subject of such tremendous i inward thoughts of the poet. Buton no account should the clergy or laity 
port. . F boa . sanction profane tunes to be sung to religious words; for it is in much worse 
Fhe letters or choir-desk, from which the lessons are read, is still used in taste than it would be to substitute the language of the heathen philosopher to 
many Protestant churches.” It is capable of being made very ornamental, and jineyjcate the moral duties of man to man, instead of quoting the more inspired 
it breaks the long line of an aisle far more effectively than a pulpit. The sym- lianguage of the Bible for that purpose. The clergy would do well, if, instead 
volism in the example before us does uot seem to be of the highest order of of Faking up long-disused and forgotten parts of the rubric, and attending to 
merit ; and the same may be said of the pyx or box, in which the consecrated outward forms, they would improve the useful and well-established usages of 
elements were kept. We may mention, as a curious instance of verbal corrup- the church. 
tion, that the colloquial phrase, ** please the pigs,” is a corruption of “please “Phere are four cvils prevailing in parochial churches with regard to the sing- 
the pyx,” that is, the vessel containing the Eucharist, which was regarded as\|ing of psalmody. st. The adoption of seculartunes, 2d. The want of con- 
Divinity by believers in transubstantiation. ‘ .,_, sideration in selecting proper tunes for the words. 3d. The slovenly and 
Symbolism enrers largely into all questions connected with the Mercantile’ ;eartless manner in which the words and music are sung 4th. The puerile 
Value of the Fine Arts. It is quite true that in every ecclesiastical edifice ang unmusician-like arrangements of the harmony of the tunes. In the most 
every detail ought to have reference to a main design, and that decorations in | the modern selections of psalm tunes, the greater number of them are 
troduced merely as ornaments, and having no reference beyond the mere design either original compositions, mutilated tunes taken from operas, choruses, 
of ornamenting, are to be viewed as mere excrescences But this is true not) gasses, fugues, or else pretty airs made into hymn-tunes, as in “ A Collection 
only of ecclesiastical Art, but of Art generally, in all its forms and varieties. 4¢ Psalm and Hymn-tunes, harmonised for three voices,” (we pity those who 
He is wot an artist who adds anything for mere decoration, irrespective of tS have to sing the second voice) recently and ex-cathedrally published. The 
bearing on the main purpose and its harmony with all other adjuncts ; he 'S \great beauty of choral music consists in the unity and connexion of each phrase 


rather to be regarded as the author of piaeA. ‘ jor strain, both as regards the melody and harmony ; and it is not to be expect- 
‘Some monstrous shape, which, like a sick man’s dreains, jed that large works cut or dissevered should posses these qualities, or resemble 
Varies all forms, and mingles ail extremes.” |the true choral style. The second evil to which we have alluded is, the want 


Unity of design is not inconsistent with unlimited variety of pattern The jof care in selecting proper tunes to the whole ; and we would briefly say, that 
symbolism by which all the parts are held together may be frail and feeble as the spirit and sense of the poetry is very often destroyed by an injudicious 
the web of the gossamer, but it cannot be broken with impunity. \jchoice The third evil is one arising from two causes ; first, bad instruction ; 

The general question of symbolism in Art, and its relations to direct represen- secondly, pride and shame. It is the duty of every congregation to learn to 
tation, would open a wide field of metaphysical inquiry,which we believe would worship God in a becoming manner: and as singing forms no small portion of 
not end in mere speculation, but would lead to many useful and practical re public worship in the church of England, every member of that church (pos- 
sults. At the same tine, it would be very difficult to institute a comparison sessing a musical voice) should learn to sing praises to God with understanding 
between the symbolical and the representative in ideality, without encounter- \and religious zeal. A few charity-children, but indifferertly taught to pro- 
ing questions on which great difference of opinion exists, and consequently nounce their mother tongue, take the lead in singing to God, and a few (very 
running the danger of vexatious misrepresentation. It is a subject, however, |few indeed) join in hymning his praise. Are these evils nothing to complain 
on which young designers should habituate themselves to meditate ; they will of? Would notthe clergy do well to see to them all? Yes, the clergy should 
find in its results a clue to the history of Art, and a guide to some of the most| exhort their fock to worship God in an acceptable manner ; they should pay 
prominent causes which have led to the artistic failures not only of individuals,|;more attention to the language used by the national-school children, to avoid 
but of nations. | the heartless imputations of the proud, who often go from church sneering at 
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tah these WHO ARE SUFFERING FROM REMITTING OR INTERMITTING 
the vile manner in which those poor children pronounce their words and sing THOSE WH 3 > 


. | laints, should read the following, and be guided therevy :— 
al singing, ef- Bilious Comp 
Cause oF Pain.—Pain isthe consequence of the exertion of the organ or part where 


a ~ , it is present to throw off morbid o: corrupt humors, for no pain can exist but from the 

4 the | presence of those matters which are of an unhealty character. When we have pain 
used Is aga é elings Of solemnity and r ; 


| in the head, in the bowels, or in any other part of the body, it only proves the presence 

PL ae | of matters which the blood is trying to remove, and it is this struggle which is the oc- 

Creaninc Prints.—Prints which have existed for years, and perhaps cen) casion of pain. To be bled, only retieves the anguish in proportion as the amount of 
turies, transmitted from hand to hand, passing through auctions, exposed 1D! jife is reduced, and the same may be said of all Juliing or soothing remedies. Not so 
shop windows, turaed over again and again in dealers’ folios necessarily ac- with Brandreth’s Pills ; they at once go to the assistunce of the blvod in aiding it to dis- 
quire an accumulation of the dirt of ages; and yet may not have the ili luck charge bad humors, to conquer the Death Principle. To ‘elieve pain in this way does 
to be actuaily stained or sviled, otherwise than by this gradual effect of CXUI votieave any badetfects Tne Life Principle is not »educed, nor are the teeth destroyed ; 
bition and use. in such cases, the chief part of the soiling, thus acquired, jot ai) the organs are cleansed and their health insured. : 
may be removed by pure water merely. To etfect this, the print is Jaid, face 
cownwards, in a vessel large enough to admit of the whole paper lying quite ORIGIN OF EVERY DISEASE, AND THE MEANS OF CURE.—In the year 1795 
flat; water, boiling hot, is then poured over it, sufficiently to cover it to the Le Roy clearly demonstrated that every disease originated from impure or undi. 
depth of an inch or more. ‘The print is allowed to soak in the water more or gested particles, becoming mixed with the blood and fluids. And also, that to cure 
jess time according to circumstances. By degrees the dirtiness disengages every disease, it was only nece-sary to open the natural outlets of the body, and allow 
itself from the surface intu the water; the print is then taken out, and passed| them to remain open, by which means the blood and other fluids would release them- 
through fresh, clear water, and held or hung up, for the superfluous mouse, selves from these undigested and impure particles, and a sta:e of health would be cer- 
to run from it ; and, when this has sufficiently taken place, itis laid between taintoensue. . : 
sheets of white French blotting-paper, and covered by a thick millboard,! The Royal [nstitute of France awarded to him for this discovery, the Gold Meda! of 
weights being laid on it, so as tu havethe effect of a moderate press ; and 7 fer vernal ae 
- thus left till dry. Where there is much soiling to be removed, and ot old, Ali which the Brandreth Vegetabie Universal Pills profess to do js. to carry out this 
standing, it may be allowable to use, gently and carefully, a soft hair brusb, principic. and experience has fully established them capable of it. When, theretore,a 


while the print 1s saturated withthe water, to assist in the disengagement ot bac state of health exists in the body, ull that has to be done is lo contre to ruRGE tt 
the impurities Print Coilector, | effectually with them, and the more virulent the disease, the more powerful must be 
the dose. 
Rosert Sxirxe, R.A.—When a patriarch of ninety years and more, Mr.|| The Brandreth Pills are made eatwely of Vegetable Extracts, known by long expe- 
Sah : ad d te th f half haan At || rience to be perfectly innocent, and yet of more power as a purgative, or Cleanser of the 
mirke was younger in Inind and spiriis than many of ha is age. At nine | '4)i mentary cunal, than any othe: medicine. ‘Their effect on the system is so easy, that 
ty one he made a journey ofa hundred and fifty milesby railway, extolling, as it is a remarkable fact that the same dove may be given to an infact or adult, without 
he glided along, its wonderful ease, swiftness, and mechanical ingenuity. 
t ubditual o erwise, ious ers ia al Nec 
climed the Mendip hills on ali fours, sooner than not climb at all, with all the: yssible benefit. d 
elastic spirit ofa boy who remembered his native mountains. hat ade Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, N.Y., with English, French, 
ligntful picture of old age, and what and insight these facts give us of tae char- |\Gecman, by oon in every ot 
portance througlou ié orld, each Agent having & certificate of agenc rom T. 
acter of this very venerable man! Witu a due conservative regard for the Brandreth, having fac-siniles of labels on the Brancreth Pill boxes enggaved thereon. 


past, he at the same time had a large capacity for appreciating the good of}; 


the present, and for taking a lively interest in its progress, especially in art! WILSON’S HOTEL & DINiNG ROOMS, 
and science. Up to the last in appearance the man of seventy rather than, No. 5 Gold Street, (near Maiden Lane), New York. 
ninety-three, his conversation was as fresh and vigorous as it had ever been.,| 


. po NRY WILSON (lace of Broeklyn) begs to inform hus friends, and the i - 
He would describe life as a “ see-saw busiuess.”” Though he did not believe he A. opened the nt, and he 
the past to be better than tne present, on the other hand he had no great faith) tae patronage of aii who ure tond of good and substantia: living, aua comfortable ac- 
in human perfectibility. He had lived long enough to see the beginning and) Commodations. ” 

The house has been thoioughly repaired and newly furnished in every departine:t, 
end and revival of many quackeries. “ Mesmerism, , he was heardto sav. ind the very bestof every descripiion of Liquors, Wines, Cigars, Domestic and Imported 
“has turned up twice in my tife. and gove down again.”” We buve already) Ales and Ports, will be provided. eas 
glanced at the interest he took in railways ; and he was so inquisitive after) AM ordinary will be scived up every day from 1 to 3 o'clock P.M. ; and retreshments 


the progress of the Thames Tunnel, that periodical reports of its disasters and will be tarnishes = Sey 
successes were sent to him by his iriends. At ninety he made a pilgrimage G. B. CLARKE, 

to inspect Mr. Branel’striumph. He had the reputation of being a man of, FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 

strong likings and aislikings. Living very frugally himself, he had little pa-, No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 

tence towards the mysteries and accomplishments of cookery, wherein, with B CLARKE returns thanks for the extensi.e patronage bestowed on his estab- 


| e lishment durivg the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the 
all respect to his memory, we think he was wanting in taste. When a YOUng | caders of “The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments ts 


man he was a great pedestrian, and like many brother artists, used to be very quca below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. 
fond of fishing. In the pursuit of that sport he would walk twenty or thirty | Tre style of the work will be similar to that of Bunudag 2,7 ryva & Co, with whose es- 


giles a day. Historical Register. | jtablishiment G. B. C. was for a long period connected. 
{| GENERAL ScaLe oF Prices. 
Fine Cloth Dress Coats $16.00 to $20,00 
Preasant Man-rraps.—Over the garden fence of a ladies’ seminary, in the ser 
neighbourhood of London, there is painted in large characters— Gon 
Man-traps set on these premises." A wag, who was passing, chalked) $7.'0 to $9,00 
beneath the notice—** Vir Gins” Whereupon he was taken before a megis Pants and Vesis ....... 48,5980 289 
trate by a police officer. Being put upon his defence for thus defacing the | 
wali of a respectable establishment, he argued * that Wir was the Latin for) (Mré-t., fects phone G. B. CLARKE, 122 William Street. « 


Man, and Gin the English for Trap ; ergo, that Virgin was only another word! ee a 
a his erm.|! PARR'S LIFE PILLS 

for Man trap ; though the fact might be,that it was a hignly inappropriate term. APE LLS. 

and ought not to be used.” The magi were posed, and the man was sent | by EAD the following testimonials in favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 

about he business, with a hint to beware lest he should be caught in his own!| selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their receat dates :— 

Extract of Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin's Corners, Madison 

description of trap, as he might expect no mercy if he were. , ' 


County, N. ¥. 
2 TeR essrs. Thomas Roberts ‘o —Gentlemen—i am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
PALMO'’S OPERA HOUSE. 11, W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his gre = satisfaction at the efficacy of 
AAR. W. DINNEFORD respectfully announces that, having taken a lease of the} Pair’s Life Pills Also, Mr.J. Faircuild, of Cazenovia in which opmion Mr. A Bellamy, 
{VL above-named Theatre, he will open it on MONDAY, April 7, 1845, with a Se ies 01! of Chittenango, also fully accords. Inueed, these Pills have superseded al! others in 
Dramatic Representations, which shall be, inevery respect, worthy of public patronage |New York state—they are not a brisk Pil, but ** slow and sure.” und | bave never yet 
The first performance which be will have the honor of producing will be the Classic|/met with an instance where au invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not be.n 
Tragedy of ANTIGONE, (the chef d'auvre of the genius of Sophocies,) which hos been) cured of the most obstinate and long-stanoing dyspeptic diseases. 


received with the most extraordinary enthusiasm inthe cities of Berlin, Paris and Lon || (Signed) S. TOUSEY. 
don; adapted to the English Stage by W. Bartholomew, Esq , the Choral Music by Men-|| 
delssoha. Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co —Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 


To produce this great c eation of the Tragic Muse, with classic effect, the Stage wil! casions when attacked by violent vilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
be constructed after the moge! of a Grecian Theatre: and the Scene, Costumes, Group | |their efficacy, | beg jeave in justice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify as 
ings, &e , will be in perfect keeping. i : !}much. ’ Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKETT. 

the Lessee is happy to announce that he has secured the co-operation and assistance) Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 
of MR. G. VANDENHOFF, 


as Stage Director ; under whose superintendance this classic Drama will be gatceall ; New York, Nov. 2, 1844. * 
and who will sustain the character of CREON. | Sir—As I have received so much Leneiit from the use of Parrs Lite Pills, } feel ta 

The Musical Direction will be in the hands of jiduty I owe to this community, to make the facts in my case pubuc. 1 was afflicted for 


MR. GEORGE LODER, years with Gyspepsia and erjsipelas, [tried remedy wfter remedy, but none appeared 
with an efficient Orchestra, and powerful Chorus, capable of giving full effect to Men-!|to afford me any relief At last! was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
delssonn’s sublime music. Pills, which 1 did, and before | had taken two boxes | found great yelief. I have since 


The cnaracters wiil be filled by a Selected Company ; and no expense will be spared) ‘taken three boxes more, and now thauk God, 1 find myself perfeetly cured of the ery- 
A 


in putting the Drama worhily on the Stage. 5-It. of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case, sincerely 
beveve Parr’s Life Pills is the best medicine for the above complaints, and hkewise as 
MARTIN’S ILLUSTRAtED FAMII.Y BIBLE. | tamilv medicine, yet offered tu the public.—! remain, 
In Parts, at Twenty five Cents Each. i] Yours respectfu ly, ELIZABETH sARNES, No. 19Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 
p\kt THREE of this magnificent Ed.tien will be published on the first of April, em-_ 
4 vellished with a line engraving of Hager and Ishmael. The Notes, by the Rev.) From our Agent in Philadelphia, 
Alexander Fletcher, (so favorably known by his Guide to Family Devotion, Scriptare|| ASTONISHING OF MPLAINT. 


History, &e , &c,) are of a devotions! character, and entirely free from Sectarianism |, Messrs. T. Robeits & Co.—Gentiemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
The work is :ecommended by Ministers of ali Denominations, the letters of which will) use of Parr's Life Pills, lean give yon my testimony io their favour without the least 
be given in full at the bick of the wrappers. Part one and two contains the engravings) hesitation. Fo: the last five years i have been afilicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
of Moses with the Tables of the Law—the Good Shepherd, and the Holy Family, ev- ithe pins in my side were great, attended with conside:able cough. a stopping and 
staved in the style of the best Evglish Annuals. The superiority of this edition over |ymothering ia the throat; for three weeks before | used the Pilis 1 was compietely re- 


all others is beyond comparison. . MARTIN & CO.,26 Joha-st.  (A5-9t* |/duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk ; and | could not sleep 
jmore than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
DAGUERREOTYPES. jmy complsint. I have spent over two hundred dolla:s for medical attendance, and al) 


2 ithe different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
plLuuss DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOG RAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway, | |naving received any permanent relief, aud loan say now that since | have been using 
. corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store), awarded the Medal Jour \Parr’s Life Pils, | have been iv better health than i have experienced for the last five 
Premiums, and two ‘highest honors.’ at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila-| lyears. 1 am also stronger, | sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 
delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhilnted. || Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by nquiring of me shall ree 
Price of these superb Photograpis reduceu to that of ordinary ones at other places, seive more particular information. 7OSEPH BARBOUR. 
sotua no eae need now sit for an ordiuary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken/|| Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 
in any weather. 
Plates, &c. &c., for-|| Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
ed to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactery. 117 Fulton Street, New York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 
WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above. Mr29, (Mr.15-tf.) 
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ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or 35,000,000. 
General Agents for the United States of Awerica, 
JOSEPU FUWLER and R. S, BUCHANAN, 
No. 57 Wall Street, New York. 
PHYSICIAN, 
John W. Francis, Esq., M.D, No. 1 Bond Street. 
SURGEON, 
J.C. Beales, Esq.. M.D., 543 Broadway. 
BANKERS, 
The Bauk of Commerce. 
So.ictror, 
Charles Edwards, Esy., 51 Wall Street. | 
The undersigned are now autho ized to receive proposals for insurances oa single and | 
joint lives, for survivorship sauvilies, &c, &c ,at the same rates tey are taken in Lon- | 
don—which tuey are ready to eilect at once, without primary refereuce to the Court of 
Directors. | 
The superior advantages offered by this Company consist in Perfect security, arising | 
from a large paid up Capital, totally independem: of the premium tuna,—in the 
Triennial distribution of eigity per ceut., or four-fifths of the Pioftits, returned to the | 
Poticy holdérs,—whica, at tueir option, will be paid 
In Cash, or applied in augmeutation of tne sum insured, or in reduction of the annual 
premium. 


Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100 on a Single Life. 


| 
| 


Age next birth For ONE | For SEVEN | For whole Life without | for whole Life || 
day. Yeur. | years. | profits witn profits. 
40 170 iv 
25 | 95 i 03 192 217 | 
1 | 11 219 2 45 
35 | 1 is 25 2 59 2.88 
40 144 3 00 3 39 } 
45 1 45 1 80 | 3 61 | i} 


4 

The Albion Life Insurance Company was established ia the year 1805, and it consists | 
of a highly respeciable body of Pioprietors, who, independentiy of the large paid-up | 
Capital and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually liable, to the extentof | 
theic respeciive snares, for all the Company's engagements. ‘Ine period of its exist- | 
ence, FORTY YEARS, the responsibility of its proprietors, and the amount of its capital, | 
constitute a unexceptionable security that the engagements of the Company will be | 
strictly fulfilled; aud when itis considered that the fulfilment of the engagemeats of a | 
Life Office is seldom called for uatil twenty, thirty or forty years alter engage: | 
ments have been coutracted, it will de felt that not only the present bul the future sia- | 
bility of the Company ts of paramouat taportance to the pohcy helcer. 

American Policy holdeis are led Lo participate in the Profits,and inevery | 
respect are pul upon the same footing as the oldest Policy huider, participating in the | 
first division of protits. 

The requisite forms for cMeeting Insurances, and all information selative therete, may, 
be obtained of the Company's iully-empowered Agents. 


JUSEPU FOWLER, Agents, 57 Wall-street. 


Mr.1-tf.} 8. BUCHANAN, 
PHRENOLOGY. 
OWLER'S Free PURENOLOGICAL CABINET OF THE BUSTS AND SKULLS | 


of distinguished men, criminaits, and rare 131 Nassau Street,—wheie! 
may also be had FOWLER'S PHRENOLUGY ; the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, a 
Mouthly work of 32 pages, having an extended circulation, and becoming highly popular ; | 
PHRENOLOGY appliee to Education and Selt-linprovement, and Matriumouy, Memory, | 
Hereditary Descent, &c, PHRUNOLOGICAL BUSTS tor Learners, &c. | 
PIRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with Professional advice and directions 
for Self-liuprovement, the Preservation and Restoration of Health, the Management of | 
Children, &c. Provably no other way can movey be better speni than in obtaining that | 
knowledge of one's self, and of human nature given by this scleace of mau. (Mrl-im. 


TO PUBLISHERS. 
OR SALE--A single-cylinder Napier Printing-machine, pearly new, with all the | 
latest improvements, registering apparatus, &c., bed 50 by 32, wail print 1800 per hour 
—can be liad on accommodaung terms : say 6, 12, 18, aud 24 months, provided the security 


March 22 tt i 
P. S.—A double medium Adams press, or a large-sized Haud I’vess, will be taken in part 
payment. 
R. W. BRISTOW,Professor of Music, &c., would be very happy to receive afew 
pupiis onthe Organ or Piauo Porte. For terms &c., apply al ¥5 Vidiidge-s'reet | 
Lessons ia Harmony, Compesiton, &c. (Nov. 23-tm 


INTRODUCTION. 

Pudlic Notice to the Commercial Interests of New York. 

HE UNDERSIGNED, Proprietor of the Marive Telegraph Fiags, and Semaphoric 
Signal Book, having supplied above two thousand sali of American vessels, 1ac)ud- 

ing the Government Vessels of War and Revesue Cutters, informs the Commercial,’ 

Mercantile, and Trading interests of New York, that he is now ready to furnish sets of 
Teiegrapn Flags, with Vesiguatiag Telegraph Numbers, and Signal Books for Ships, 
Barques, Brigs, Schooners, Sioops, and Steamboats, for Fifteen doliars, complete for cun-; 
versation. 
Having received from the Merchants’ Exchange Company, the gratuitous use of their 
building for the purpose’of facilitating the operatives of bis Semaplioric Telegraph sys- 
tem of Marine Signals, and in conjunction with Mr. A. A. Leccer, of the Teltegranks in, 
Wall-street, at the Narrows, and tne !ighlands, it is contemplated to furnish the several! 
Pilot Boats with se's of the Marine Siguals, by which means, the earliest ioformation of 
vessels’ arrivals will be annousced from the oifing, andthe Telegra; h Numbers displaye | | 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, as soon as announced from below. i 
Vessels on approaching the land from Sea, are requested to hoist their Conversation 
Flag, and show their Telegraph Desigaating Numbers, and to keep them flying until they) 
have passed the Telegraph Stations below. | 
Signal Book (% pocket edition) wiil be furnished each owner of all those vessels in the 
possession of the Marine Teijegrapn Flags, gratuitously. 
Sets of Flags, Designating Numbers, and Signal Boo 


j 


ks in constant readiness by A. A, 


oe Legget, Merchants’ Exchange, and by the undersigned, at the Marine Surveyor’s Office’ 

sh 67 Wail-street. JOIN R. PARKER, Sole Proprietor. | 

New York, Sept. I., 1844. 

tee > P.S. Ships’ and Barques’ numbers are displayed with a pendant above—Schooners’, 
| below—Brigs’, alone. So. 7. 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT situsted near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 
Streets, on the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
section of the State,has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super | 


| 


tining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade 


| 


\ 


‘jesteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 


iA RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealerinimported Havana and Principe 
e Segars in all heir variety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Mauulacturers, and mauulac- 
jtured Tobacco. Ap. 20-ly. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LiFE assURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
26 CORNUILL. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
General Agent fur tue United States of America, 
J. LEANDER STAKRK, No. 62 Wall street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY KODGERS, M.D , 110 Bleecker Sireet. 
ALEXANDER E. HOsACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. 


BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
DOLILITOR. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 20 Wail-street. 

The rates of this Society are as jow as those of the American Companies, and lower 
than the scale adopted by many London offices. Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds 
the amount of premium paid—after the lapse of a year. 

Persons iusuied in the United States on the scale of “ participation,” enjoy the im 
portant advastage of sharing in the whoie business of the Socicty, which in Great Bni- 
tain is very extensive. 

The public are respectfully reguested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institu'ion —their tables of rates—their distrinution of rofits—and the facilities afforded 
by their Loan departmeni—betore deciding to lesure elsewhere. 

Pamphiets containing the last Annual steport, and the Society's rates, together with 
blank forms, and the fuilest information ,may be obtained upon application to ihe General 
Agent. 

‘A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at3 o'clock, P.M. Fee paid 
the Society. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Kesident in N. \ ork. 
62 Wali-street, Jan. 7, 1845. Jan.) 1-tf. 


To: ILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which fer elasticity and deli- 


OSEPIL G 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses @ greater 
degree of strength than other fne poited pen, thus making of a more durable charac- 


ter. 
The style in which these Pens are put up wil! prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sieg. 
View of the Jet at 40 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 
im Union Park, 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
must render them the most popular of any offered to the American public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrel Pen, com- 


HENRY J issop, 91 John-st. 


COUNTRY ADVERTISING! 
Advertisemenis for the New York and Country Newspapers are received at the 
office of 
_MASON & TUTTLE, 
38 William Street, (Merchants’ Exchange,) 
And transtmitted to any paper in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND THE WEsT INDIES. 

NP This agency, which has been some time established and is now in successiul ope~ 
ration, will be found usefu! to those who wish to Advertise, ia any of the Country News- 
papers, as by this medium Cousidesarle tabor,expense and delay is saved tu the Ad- 
vertiser, for in whatever number of papers an adve:tisement may ve ordered to appear, 
ouly one copy ef it is required, while the chaige is the same as made by the respective 
publishers. 


Jane 8. 


ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Gri euhouse planis of all the most 


Urders tor Fruit and Ornamental! ‘Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. 
flowers tastefully pul up at all seasons. 


Bouquets of choice 


N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Gentlemen suppiied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with - 
ces. Ap. 20-tf. 


TO EMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
yp ypPaere FOR ANY AMOUNT on al! the Branches of 
THE PROVINCIAL BANK, IRELAND, and 
Tile NATIONAL BANK, SCOTLAND, 
RiCH'’D BELL & 
WM. McLACHLAN. 
6 and 7 Dorr’s Buiidiags, Hanover-St. 
Also, BILLS on the BANK OF BRITISH NURTH AMERICA, LONDON, and its 
Branches in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. Jri8-6m. 


THE REGULAR LINE FOR BOSTON, CARRYING THE GREAT 
UNITED STATES MAIL. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER—TRI-WEEKLY. 
HE Steamboat WORVESTER, Uapt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave Pier No. 1, North 
River, foot of Battery Place, Tuesdays, Thursdays aud Saturdays, at 4 o'clock, 


can be obtained of 


Passengers for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad without chan 
immediately on their arrival at Allen’s Point. 
For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
Orof D HAYWUuOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the wharf. 
Ate - persons are forbid trusting any one onacconnt of the above boats or owners, 
ay 11-tf. 


ge of cars or baggage, 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpoo! will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz:— 


rt vision wf the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, Ships. | Masters. (Days of Sailing from Now Days of Sailing from 
Pi And:t is believed that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelling. York Liverpool. 
ee public, if they desire Goon FARE, PRUMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and |Cambridge, \W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Mista well ventilated apartments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. England, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April t 
The House and Furniture are entirely new. The building was erected last year, under the! |Ox‘ord, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
mmediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in all its internal arrauge-||Montezuma, (new, A.W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16, Mar. 16 Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Aa ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and) |Europe, A.G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec, 1, April 1)/Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
€ “4 pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable|| New York, ‘Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Apriil6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
ink part of the House has been appoitioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at-| |Columbus, 1G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Be ia i, tached. They are’situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar-|/ Yorkshire, (new) _D.G.Bailey. Sept 16, Jan. 16, May 16,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 
eo rangement are inferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hotel West of New|| Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
yue4 York. dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 
* In each department of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experienced | The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
Yb and competent assistants, and be js confident that in al] cases, those who honor him with) /est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 


their patronage will have no reason to leaVe iiis House dissatistied, either with their fare,| 
their rooms, their treatment, or with Ais Terms 
The “ MeGreGor House” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern and 
Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. ‘Vravellers who desire 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars only, can at all times be accommo- 
dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 
at the Packet Boats to convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. 
I> Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stables, for the accommoda 
tion of those who journey with their own conveyances. : 
Vica, Nov 1, 1843 JAMES McGREGOR, {Mar. 9-tf 


Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 
The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description wil! be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 


Inished by the stewards if required. 


Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parce!s or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed there 


For freigiit or apply te 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-street, or 
MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo 


Feb. 3, 
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Or a double-cylinder machine, bed 315 by 50, will print 2500 per hour. The machine’! A File of all tie the United States and Canada ts kept at 
<  e is in good working order, having recently undergone a thorough repair. ‘The owner |!4¢ Office, with a List of Terms, the Population of the Towns, and the Counties through which 
4; the several papers circulate n 30-tf. 
et Poy BV LAIRD, Piorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Uvion Sqnare), N.Y., has al 
4 
| P.M. 
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